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The literature of this country is not very old, only a century 
or so, and in the life of a literature that is a mere trifle. The 
great literature of the mother country was to us both a help and 
a hindrance; apparently we could have made a start where we had 
left her, and side by side with her home-staying sons could have 
carried on the traditions and proceeded to the next expression 
of national life and thought; in reality, however, we found that 
we could do nothing of the kind. 

The wolf had to be kept from the door, both metaphorically 
and literally; the severe winters had to be made tolerable and 
even profitable; the savage had to be met and either overcome 
or placated. The revolving years brought new hopes and new 
ideals; as the land began to respond with plenteous harvests and 
the villages grew to brave and hospitable cities, the denizens of 
the rising republic found that an inner alienation from the ma- 
ternal consciousness had appeared like a strange and portentous 
sun upon their intellectual horizon. 

Moreover, the days which had been more or less silent and 
inarticulate were not found effectless; the tongue had grown in- 
elastic and the speech had become less spontaneous and vigor- 
ous. Somehow, also, the things which the motherland was doing, 
though not devoid of fascination and certainly deserving of admi- 
ration, were after all not exactly the kind of effort which ap- 
pealed strongly to the young and awakened generation, In the 
mind of the daughter there had occurred a remarkable concen- 
tration of interests which made much that the motherland under- 
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took somewhat foreign and even grotesque. The narrowness 
which was consequent upon a life devoted to quite material con- 
cerns and far removed from the influence of the academic spirit 
gained perhaps in depth and strength what it lost by the absence 
of divergent and alluring claims in various radiating directions. 
There may be found a certain goodness in provinciality of 
tastes and labors. 

After all, it does not seem to take so very long to make a new 
type of manhood, and to introduce into the world-series a new 
scheme of nationality which contains within itself those ele- 
ments of original effort which cannot find fair and free play in 
the conditions at a given time in the ascendency. The history 
of the United States is the history of a constant succession of 
revolutions, and with us the price of liberty has been the un- 
ceasing and sleepless vigilance, without which no great results 
can ever be achieved. 

The new man appeared and made himself felt by the asser- 
tiveness which was by no means his least salient characteristic. 
He found new worlds to conquer, and he had the courage and 
the self-confidence which mean victory. He had the high sense 
of responsibility which came to him from his Puritan antece- 
dents, and he had the widening outlook which demanded free 
play for every form of human belief and opinion. He asked for 
himself unlimited opportunity of growth and development and 
he was ready to concede the same privilege to others. He came 
in contact with all sorts and manners of men, and the distinc- 
tions which have been so persistent and so terrible in the past 
had small validity for him. Opportunity, largeness of effort, 
recognition, and an open road, security and equality of achieve- 
ment, were to be the inalienable rights of all men. 

But this new man had to arise into a distinct consciousness 
of himself, into a real understanding of the part he was to play in 
the life-drama proceeding around him, and at least into an appre- 
hension of the significance of that life-drama in its varied aspects. 
He was to become aware of issues and consequences larger than 
his own limited experience, and feel that he was a participant in 
activities that meant success or failure to a whole nation. He 
was to be the mouthpiece of ideas that were urgent forces in the 
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great world about him, and he held somehow in his grasp a con- 
summation that was of grave importance to mankind. He had 
a work and a message that he perceived to be either latent or 
evident in the minds and hearts of the men and women of his 
nation and period, and he therefore had something decisive to 
say, to which all others would gladly listen. And so our literature 
began. 

The literature of this country may, perhaps, be said to have had 
three stages, not counting in the literary activity, such as it is, 
which is now asking the attention of readers. The material of 
the earliest stage was serious and stately to the last degree; 
there was nothing light or frivolous about it; the men who had 
time to write felt strongly the burden of this visible world, and 
expressed it with full apprehension of its magnitude and enor- 
mity. Theology presented in their writings some of its gloom- 
ier aspects, history felt the full responsibility of its need of 
accuracy, unvarnished and unadorned, and poetry found place 
only for the destiny of nations and the ways of God with Man. 
Lowell has said that Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom was the 
“solace of every fireside, the flicker of the pine-knots by which 
it was conned, perhaps adding a livelier relish to its premoni- 
tions of eternal combustion.’’ There were lighter efforts here 
and there; there was the attainment of beauty and eloquence in 
many places; but the preponderating tone and labor were 
serious, profound, and utilitarian. 

The Dutchman has not usually been credited with an over- 
plus of lightsomeness and imagination; nevertheless he has not 
held to his opinions with too great strenuousness, and he has 
an abundance of cheerfulness to spread over the events of his 
life and career. And so in the Middle States a break could be 
made from the solemnity which overhung the skies of Puritanic 
New England. The heroic career of the hunter and the scout 
could be studied at first hand, and the essential humanity of the 
Indian rise into the knowledge of the onlooker and student. 

Also the old world across the sea might now be studied with 
the mind of the new. The story-teller might find subjects near 
at hand, and the poet begin again his celebration of laughter 
and tears, And so Cooper and Irving and Halleck and Brock- 
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den Brown and the wits of Hartford could bring once more into 
the domain of literature the subjects and treatment which had 
before been conspicuously absent. 

But all that, on the whole, was superficial! ; a deeper conscious- 
ness and a more real significance had to be reached. The na- 
tional life and thought were coming into a comprehension of 
themselves in the premonitions of a great struggle near at hand. 
The schism which has had so immense an influence on art and 
life was clearly discerned; the two great antagonists were mar- 
shalling their vast array; the two social systems, with their dif- 
ferences, opposite implications and activities, were growing grad- 
ually aware that one or the other must be made subordinate. 
The vision of a single great state, inclusive of many and varied 
lesser political constituencies relatively independent and yet 
freely subordinated to an encompassing and invigorating whole, 
rose distinct and splendid above the horizon; a feeble and 
easily shattered league of warring nationalities recalled all the 
dark trials and somber eventualities of the past, from which the 
beneficent ocean separated the republic. 

And so the third and great stage of literature comes to pass as 
an inevitable historic process. It has all the marks of real 
greatness. It is not a local movement, it is genuinely and 
really national; it is the expression of the deepest thought of the 
period; it is wide enough to cover the whole field of thought 
both in literature and politics; it connects itself with the best 

that is going on in other lands. The men who engage in it are | 
not merely //térateurs, they are remarkable in various forms of 
activity; they are teachers, and ministers, and doctors, and 
diplomats, and statesmen, and citizens; they recognize fully 
that literature is a form of life; and it becomes ennobled the 
more the best aspirations and the highest ideals of mankind 
ie: use its alluring forms for their revelation and investiture. | 
Fa I am quite sure that the illustrious figures of that period will 
lose nothing by comparison with the great men of other lands. 
It has become somewhat the fashion to disparage them and to 
find them lacking in this or that excellence which is assumed 
to be characteristic of the work of to-day, but the demonstration 
has usually been made from some special point of view of the 
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critic, and the object of the criticism has not fitted well into 
a narrow and abstract theory. All literatures must be studied 
as a part of the great historic process of the world, and the just 
understanding of a man or a system emerges when the relation 
to that encompassing process is discovered. 

The new aspects of nature in a new land found the eyes 
which could appreciate them and the voice which could express 
them; the serenity and dignity of Bryant culminate in a re- 
study of Homer which in good measure has the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of the original. The student desirous of 
nourishing himself at all literatures has no more engaging and 
unsparingly energetic guide than Longfellow. When we now 
read of him as the second-rate lyrist of the domestic and the 
commonplace, we need only remember his wide and extensive 
scholarship, his translation of Dante, his large and finely- 
conceived Christus, and the amazing tour de force of the Hia- 
watha, in which the nature-epic of a people capable only of 
short and fragmentary bits of poetry, is made into a rounded 
whole, comparable to the Finnish Ka/evala. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the fine and subtle doctor, with a curious fancy for the 
occult and subterranean sections of the human consciousness, 
indulges in the lambent play of his wit and his pathos about all 
the great themes that were agitating the minds of men. And 
Lowell, the gifted and the versatile,— humorist, diplomat, demo- 
crat, wonderful in prose and in verse,—has written for us the great 
odes with subjects noble and gracious, expressing the memories 
of the great past, the depths of the grandest of friendships, the 
sacrifice of youth for the love of country. The moral indigna- 


tion of Whittier has lost nothing of its lightning flash, and our 


later story-tellers, after all, find themselves put to sorry straits 
to surpass Hawthorne in Zhe Scarlet Letter and The Blithe- 
dale Romance. We still sit at the feet of Emerson, the libera- 
tor and the prophet, whose poetry has a ring above that of 
Wordsworth, and whose prose is the highest, completest ex- 
pression yet given of the American Idea in all its heights and 
depths, in its wealth and consistency, in its freedom from 
the conventional, in its acquaintance with the entire field 
of thought, in its wonderful mingling of theory and practice. 
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It was quite inevitable that in a movement of this kind there 
should appear a man who would find himself fascinated by the 
form itself of his art, who would care little,— perhaps thereby 
narrowing and partially defeating himself,— for the content and 
substance of such message as he had to bring, but supremely 
for the manner in which he was to present it; who would have 
a remarkable love for the technique of his work; and who would 
carry finish-and artistry to a point not readily attained by his 
compeers. It is quite extraordinary what marvellous effects 
can be produced by the player through the varied and suc- 
cessful manipulation of the exterior form of expression with 
which he has to deal. He has at his disposal an infinitude of 
resources, and he can build from them fantastic pagodas or im- 
pressive temples, quite sundered from attempts to fill these with 
an ideal content. He is the artist simply, and he will in his 
best moments make combinations which will have perennial 
charm and allurement. 

Now Edgar Allan Poe seems to have been preéminently a man 
of this type. He had small interest in the great questions 
which disturbed the minds of his fellow-workers in the field 
of literature. The events which were taking place about him, 
and which held consequences so far-reaching and momentous, 
made no abiding impression on him. The creation of a haunt- 
ing melody or of an overpowering effect in prose gave hima task 
to which he was temperamentally inclined and to which he was 
willing to devote arduous and consecutive labor. It is a 
singular mistake to make about him that he was irregular and 
erratic in his work; he was really an indefatigable worker, and 
no man ever lavished upon his writings a more consistent or 
patient devotion, correcting and refining until the perfect and 
enchased gold reflected every vagrant play of the sunshine. 

He had a trying time of it in his life, and he seems still to be 
pursued by the furies who fastened upon his memory soon after 
his unfortunate taking off. Griswold’s strange and unparalleled 
biography, which assailed him with every manner of malicious 
misrepresentation, appears still to have force enough in its 
dead remains to subject him to akind of criticism seldom 
attempted in the case of other men. He was by no means 
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the only member of the genus irritabile who allowed the in- 
toxicating bowl occasionally to rob him of his wits, but in the 
case of the others the fault has long since been condoned, 
and the work they have left has been appraised irrespective 
of their own shortcomings. No one has been more unfortunate 
than Poe in those who have attempted to tell his story to man- 
kind and set him right before a world which should appreciate him 
at his real worth. The refutation of misrepresentations has ob- 
scured the effort to relate his simple annals, and one of his 
latest and in some respects one of his best biographers, Mr. 
George E. Woodberry, makes a final disposition of him that is 
certainly disheartening. It is surely time now to relegate all 
that misery into the subordinate place to which it belongs, and 
to get a view of the man as he was in the exercise of his re- 
markable powers and in his assured successes. One tells the 
life of a great man very ill if one lays the chief stress upon his 
aberrations and leaves only half-heartedly touched the things 
which legitimately give him a place in the memory of his fellows. 

Even the partisans and defenders of Poe have likewise done 
him serious injury. They have mistakenly endeavored to give 
him a place which it was quite impossible for him to occupy. 
Too much and too extravagant praise is quite as unfortunate as 
malevolent misrepresentation; in fact, the latter occasions a 
certain rebound, while the former leads to an attempted re- 
adjustment, which generally goes too far in the undesirable direc- 
tion. Both have occurred in the case of Poe. The French sym- 
bolist poet, Mallarmé, whose literary output is very small, gave up 
his time and attention to the translation of 7he Raven; he calls 
Poe one of the greatest men of genius of all time; Baudelaire 
made a translation of the tales, on which he expended the best of 
his art, and wrote an appreciation which Victor Hugo would not 
have disdained; Mr. Edmund Gosse in England speaks of him 
as the first of American writers, a verdict which leaves us won- 
dering exactly what is meant by a great writer, and how far the 
critic is familiar with books produced on this side of the divid- 
ing ocean. 

Then again Poe is a very unequal writer. His manner of life 
precluded the quiet and assured creation of works which should 
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each represent the best that could be made of the material em- 
ployed. It is here no doubt that a man’s life plays into and 
around the task he has set for himself. Thesad sincerity, which 
Emerson notes as one of the indispensable conditions of the re- 
sults achieved by the masters, was wholly out of the question 
for Poe. Dependent upon his pen for his daily bread, apparently 
finding it difficult to content himself with any position very long, 
anxious, on the one hand, to do something which he could hon- 
estly call good, and forced, on the other, to get his matter into 
the hands of the printer as quickly as possible, he fell back on 
the doubtful resource of writing for the moment, and then of sub- 
jecting his piece to endless subsequent criticism and alteration, 
in the hope of attaining that perfection of form which was to him 
infinitely desirable. The result, of course, is a body of writings 
which requires winnowing and selection, which demands a large 
amount of rejection, but which will, I am sure, present a num- 
ber of ultimates quite the best of their kind. 

Moreover, he had the foible of omniscience, Not satisfied 
with cultivating the field that was assuredly his own, he tried 
his hand at all sorts of devices and expedients. The whole 
course of history lay outspread before him, and he made forays 
in many and various directions. Egypt and Venice and Hun- 
gary and Greece, the mountains of the moon, the bottom of the 
sea, the Inferno, the occult, the subliminal, the paradises of a 
misunderstood Swedenborgianism, all called to him from the 
vasty deep, and he attempted responses. A great deal of it was 
not his mézzer at all, and the results have not been altogether 
conducive to the elevation and purification of his fame. This 
again makes it necessary to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and another Matthew Arnold, who will do for Poe what Arnold 
did for his forerunner and master, Wordsworth, is now to be 
discovered 

Poe has written a tale called Zhe /mp of the Perverse, in which 
he makes a good deal of the way an entirely unaccountable im- 
pulse takes possession of us, prompting us to do precisely the 
opposite of what our reason advises, and misleading us into an im- 
passable jungle of follies and misdeeds from which extrication, in 
his tragic putting of his theme, is out of the question. Thecon- 
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ception is not to be taken too seriously and it is altogether im- 
probable that Poe meant it other than as one of his éours de force, 
which have afforded his critics, and even his well-wishers, so 
much ground for objection. Mr. Swinburne somewhere speaks 
of the ‘‘subtle humor of scandalising,’’ and he has made con- 
siderable practice of the art in his vigorous assaults upon the 
arch-enemy, Philistinism. He has not, any more than Poe, es- 
caped the indignation, righteous and invidious, of the precisian 
and the upholder of the conventional. Both men have been 
accused of insincerity and premeditated mystification, just as 
Browning has been charged with intentional obscurity. 
In his Philosophy of Composition, Poe has been said to have 
conjured up out of the depths of his imagination the way 
and method in which Zhe Raven was composed. In 
effect, Poe is only setting up a strong plea for unity of tone 
and concurrence of all elements in the climacteric point of the 
composition, and he shows how he sought this end in his poem. 
The lesson is a good one in the art, and the genuineness of Poe 
in his best lyrics and tales need no longer stand on guard in 
defence of itself. 

In the best of his stories he attains a simplicity and a dig- 
nity which make them models of their kind. It is not a dif- 
ficult thing to extract from him here and there specimens of a 
furious extravagance, against which the charge of mere scene 
painting might readily be made. His tendency, however, was 
in reality away from the wild splashing of his canvas with 


color, and the gray atmosphere of the morning, the cool fresh- 


ness of the early spring, were more consonant with his temper- 
ament than the fervors of June or the rich and gorgeous hues of 
a New England fall. The tenor of his mind was more toward 
music than painting, and the Muse who presided over the par- 
ticular peak of Parnassus which he called his own, and where, 
listening to the echoes, he heard his poems, and then translated 
them into earthly speech, was a sober-vested virgin who did not 
cultivate exclusively the roses and raptures of passion. Indeed, 
throughout his poems and stories there is a singular reticence, a 
marked restraint and self-governance, which one would hardly 
expect in a man of his bringing up and antecedents. 
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The minute delineation of humanity which is characteristic 
of the fiction of to-day had not dawned upon Poe, although he 
was the forerunner of the vague and mysterious suggestiveness 
which belongs to certain schools of recent poetry, and some of 
these have recognized their obligation to him. Yet it is to be 
remembered that he was able to give to some of his creations 
the permanence which makes them a part of the common speech 
and consciousness of men. He had quite enough humanity to 
delineate certain problems of the moral life in such form as to 
gain for his presentations general currency and transmission to 
successive generations. A Dickens or a George Eliot peoples 
the world around him with new and vivid personages who ingra- 
tiate themselves into the endless regard of mankind, and who 
are endowed and re-endowed with life by series after series of 
readers. Poe worked in a different sphere and with different 
material; he dealt with moods, with aspirations, with obses< 
sions; he was not always on the hunt for the bizarre and the 
abnormal; and in his real and lasting successes he gives a large 
typical delineation of a genuine experience which is human and 
significant and impressive. Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde has passed into a proverb. The character goes straight 
back to Poe, and is no whit more germane to life and thought than 
Poe’s works, which are responsible for his coming into existence. 
The thorough working out of an experience, vital and profound, 
may be just as human as the creation of a Tito Melema ora 
David Copperfield, and it has again and again proved a lasting 
addition to the precious things which mankind puts into its 
treasure house. 

In his youth Poe fell under the influence of Byron, and the 
effects of this study remained with him always. The latter’s 
Manfred has some inexplicable reason for complete dissatisfac- 
tion with life; he is put under the enigmatical dominion of a 
strange imprecation; he communes with spirits and witches, 
and finally makes a pilgrimage to the underworld in the pursuit 
of a phantom who appears in a woman’s form and dooms him 
to eternal remorse and isolation. The story made an indelible 
impression on Poe, and it appears and re-appears in his produc- 
tions. That he should be attracted to Coleridge was quite in- 
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evitable, and in his critical writings he seems to have followed 
in Coleridge’s footsteps. The philosophy, however, which Cole- 
ridge had brought from Germany was not much to his liking; it 
savored altogether too greatly of the transcendentalism then at 
its height in New England, which was Poe’s abhorrence, and on 
which he expended his wit and satire. He can hardly be said 
to have had any sort of comprehension of it, and his amazing abuse 
of Carlyle displays some of his own singular limitations. His in- 
debtedness to Moore also is considerable, and the luxurious 
scenery of Lalla Rookh found a ready response in him. His 
relations to the literature of France and Germany are not easily 
traceable, although the weird stories of Hoffman are not unlike 
his own, and his prose poem, Eureka, seems to hark back to 
some French writers of the skeptical and materialistic school. 
He reached his literary independence quite early, however, and 
his distinctive note and quality are soon recognizable. 

The story of his life can be briefly told. The Poe family were 
of some distinction, and the father was regarded as making a 
mésalliance when he married an actress. Mr. Barnett Wendell 
attributes some of the poet’s characteristics to the roving habits of 
his parents, but they died when he was two years old, and the boy 
was then adopted into the family of Mr. Allan, a man of wealth in 
Richmond. The same writer might perhaps have found an 
equally strong and veracious tendency in the direction of Puri- 
tanism, since Poe was born in the city of Boston. He was 
taken to England, and his school days there were a great success 
and left in his mind some strong and agreeable memories. On 
his return to this country he was placed in the University of Vir- 
ginia, which recently held celebrations in his honor, but his 
career here can hardly be called a satisfactory one. While at the 
University he published his first volume of poems, which makes 
plain how assiduously he had read his Byron and his Moore. The 
book was received with no high degree of appreciation, but it 
showed, certainly in a few poems, that a writer had appeared who 
was to be reckoned with. Heentered West Point, but the life was 
not such as to comport with his restless and freedom-loving 
disposition, and he left it under a cloud. The Allans threw him 
on his own resources, and his literary career began. He 
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married a cousin, and his life with her and her mother is an ex- 
hibition of constancy and nobility in complete contrast with the 
usual representations of him. He lived now in Richmond, now 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, engaged in all sorts of 
work for periodicals and magazines, and earning a scant and 
precarious livelihood. He published his stories under the 
name of Zales of the Arabesque and Grotesque. During his 
stay in Philadelphia, he held the editorship of Graham's Maga- 
zine, an important and remunerative position, but this, like other 
places, he lost in some unaccountable way. The publication of 
The Raven made him famous on two continents. While they were 
living at Fordham, near New York, his wife died, and a few years 
later, on returning from Richmond, where he had been cordially 
: received by his friends, he came to his strange and unhappy 
death in Baltimore. He was yet a young man, in the full pos- 
session of his powers, and should have had his best work all 

before him. 
This is all in marked contrast with the habits and lives of his 
contemporaries. He had friends, advisers, opportunities. He 
was indefatigable, ardent, and a /ttérateur to his finger tips; 

! he has left a considerable body of work; but a life so unsettled, ' 

| so irregular, so subject to vicissitude, has made its impression 

, | upon his productions. In an older and more sympathetic com- 

munity, things might, perhaps, have been different; he had the 

excellences and the defects of his qualities; he was par excel- 
lence the artist, dominated by his temperament, and living in an 
atmosphere not wholly congenial to a man of his type. 

His works may be divided into three sections: Critiques, 
Stories, and Poems. His prevalent tone of mind had much to 
do with the success of his endeavors. He wrote some things 
because his natural idiosyncracy led to such composition; he 
wrote others because of an intellectual] ambition to make his 
mark in a field to which he was less accustomed; and finally, he 
wrote others in which his extraordinary endowment united with 
4 his highest effort; and the result was a work which ranks among 
i the best of its kind, which the world has accepted, and which 
seems assured of a long life and a steady admiration. 

Among his critiques there is his lecture on The Poetic 
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Principle, in which he unfolds his theory of poetry. He thinks 
that a long poem is a contradiction in terms, and he asserts 
that such a poem would never again be written. His prediction 
has hardly been verified. He thought that a poem longer than 
one hundred lines has no reason for its existence. Of course, 
he left out of his theory a consideration of the essential function 
of the memory. To show that the conception will hardly bear 
close inspection, we have only to reflect with what increased 
interest we return to our reading, how the characters and 
incidents become charged with new meaning as we grow more 
and more into them, and how the complication intensifies in 
its impression as we see it more deeply. He says in his 
lecture: ‘‘I would define in brief the poetry of words as the 
rhythmical creation of beauty. Its sole arbiter is taste. With 
the Intellect or the Conscience it has only collateral relations. 
Unless incidentally, it has.no concern whatever with Duty or 
with Truth.’’ Again, he makes this statement in his P/z/- 
osophy of Composition: ‘‘The pleasure which is at once the 
most intense, the most elevating, the most pure, is, I believe, 
found in the contemplation of the Beautiful. When indeed men 
speak of beauty, they mean, precisely, not a quality, as is sup- 
posed, but an effect. They refer, in short, just to that intense 
and pure elevation of Sou/— not of intellect or heart — which is 
experienced in consequence of contemplating the Beautiful. 
Now I designate Beauty as the province of the poem. Now the 
object, Truth, or the satisfaction of the intellect, and the object, 
Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, although attainable 
to a certain extent in poetry, far more readily attainable in 
prose.’’ 

This idea of poetry he carried out in his practice. It seems 
a narrow and untenable notion, applicable perhaps to the 
lyric, but only to simpler manifestations thereof: nevertheless 
it has had a notable career. It was a starting point for the 
lyric school in France, and reaches its extreme in a poet like 
Verlaine; it had a decided influence upon the English Pre- 
Raphaelites, and its echoes can be found in Morris and Swin- 
burne and Rossetti. It really makes the artistic form the main 
thing, and is indifferent to the content, It makes all poetry 
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vague and hazy and enigmatic. In a way, it emphasizes the 
musical side of the poem, and leaves its meaning as a subordi- 
nate consideration. It makes an abstraction of the emotional 
reaction accompanying every experience, and attempts to deal 
exclusively with that. It divorces literature from life and 
immerses one in a dreamland, where there are only color and 
darkness and, according to Shelley, the pleasure hid in melan- 
choly gloom. Both in his stories and his poems, Poe exemplified 
his thought by his work, and he stands here as the forerunner 
of a host of men who have bettered his instruction. His theory 
of poetry accounts in some measure for his vogue on the con- 
tinent of Europe and for the extravagant praise given him by 
European critics. We may consider the theory as a limiting of 
the significance of poetry to a single one of its elements, as 
the forcing of a mere abstraction into a prominence which 
does not belong to it, into giving to the emotional reaction a 
place which it could never claim for itself in this field; but it 
cannot be denied that the view has hada following, and that Poe 
is distinctly one of its leaders and successful practitioners. 

He had a natural bent toward metaphysics, and he has left a 
singular composition which he calls Eureka. In his _intro- 
duction to this he calls it a prose poem. The ascription is of 
course a contradiction of the theory announced in the Poetic 
Principle, for there he states that prose is the language of 
truth, and poetry the language of feeling, and inasmuch as the 
two could only be brought together by making one of them 
wholly incidental to the other, the Eureka could merely be 
regarded as having too much truth for a poem or too much 
feeling for a philosophical discourse. Moreover, to call it a 
poem is to give up its right to be philosophy. For whatever 
philosophy may be,— whether it is considered as a temporary 
synthesis of phenomena, regulated by a logical system which is 
merely a method of thinking for the moment, to be overthrown 
by the next unaccountable upheaval of the Unknowable that en- 
circles everything; or whether it is supposed to be a stream of 
philosophical reactions not capable of being brought into any 
sort of unity, but disclosing everywhere depths of a remarkable 
character, and apparently leading to regions beyond, in which 
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we may believe, if we like, for nobody can prevent us from 
doing so; or whether we regard it as a series of accidental dis- 
coveries to which the activities of life give a more or less acci- 
dental confirmation, the whole under no circumstances allowing 
of established and permanent combination; or whether it indeed 
is a possible erecting of man beyond his purely individual self 
into the realm of certain and universal truth,— in whatever way 
we may look at it, philosophy is assuredly not poetry. The 
Eureka is a mixture of mathematical and idealistic specu- 
lations which brings together in one view the varied activities of 
Poe, and it thus throws light on his intellectual life and artistic 
practice. 

In his Rationale of Verse he stands on surer ground, and it 
is a subject for which he had every natural aptitude There is 
no indication that Poe was in any way a musician; he most 
assuredly should have been; and music might have helped him 
over many of the difficulties that he encountered. It was left 
to another Southern poet not unlike Poe in his tendencies, who 
was an accomplished musician,—I mean Sidney Lanier,— to 
take up the principles of versification and build them into the 
most satisfactory and consistent theory that has so far been ad- 
vanced by any one, but to Poe belongs the honor of first having 
announced it, and having in the main developed it in its more 
important aspects. 

Certainly the essay on versification is at high-water mark, and 
has brought order and consistency into a subject which from 
time immemorial has been a weltering chaos of contradictory 
rules and precepts. In making versification a section in the 
theory of music, the right point of view seems to have been 
attained, and a rationality at once showed itself which had never 
been found there before. 

Poe was a professional critic, and did a great deal of reviewing 
for the periodicals with which he was connected. He had in 
him the making of a great critic. The narrowness of his artis- 
tic theories kept him within certain limitations, and in the main, 
his attention seems to have been given to technical matters. 
He also had the fashion of seeking out salient points, which led 
to a neglect of the consideration of the whole. But he had the 
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unconquerable courage of his opinions, he had a relentless hos- 

tility to charlatanry and pretensions, he was indifferent to popu- 

lar noise and clamor, and he had the faculty of genuine discern- 

ment which gave recognition of the true thing when it rose 

above the horizon. 
In his tales he began with the story of adventure. While he 

was in Baltimore, in one of his crises of keeping the wolf from 

the door, he won a prize for his story called A WS. Found in a 

Bottle. We wrote quite early also his nearest approach to a 

full-fledged novel, Zhe Narrative of A. Gordon Pym. These 

are tales of wild adventure reaching a morbid horror of in- 

vention which removes them from general sympathy or appre- 

ciation. Then follows the long series of stories which circum- 

navigate the globe, predict aerial conquest, sailing up to the 

moon, and descend through the maelstrom into the bowels of the 

earth. He was deficient in the sense of humor; indeed, one may 

f say, perhaps, that he might have overcome some of the disasters 

of his life if he could have received them with a wholesome 

smile; his attempts at the humorous are rather sardonic and gro- 

tesque; a great many of these tales Jeave now a mixed impression ; 

but he reaches the higher levels in some of them. The Ligeza, 

which he regarded as especially imaginative, is a gloomy story | 

of a love that comes back from beyond the veil in a fashion 

repellant to most readers; but Zhe Fall of the House of Usher, 

melancholy and tragic as it is, with the wonderful poem im- 

bedded in it, and William Wilson, the prose rendering of Zhe 

Raven, show what be could accomplish when he was allowed 

untrammeled exercise of his powers. In William Wilson 

he struck the note which we find again and again in his poems. 

Here is a man who has wasted his life and opportunities, who 

iq has not succeeded in the task he has set for himself, and on 

a whom descend death and remorse and irretrievable ruin. One 

iW is at once reminded of Byron’s Manfred. For The Gold Bug 

and the Murders in the Rue Morgue the admirers of subtle 

reasoning will have a sufficient liking. M. Dupin is the 

king of detectives and M. Valdemar certainly has extra- 


i 

: ordinary revelations to make. 


His_early poems show distinctly the models whom he sini 
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before himself. The Zamer/ane is Byron, and the A/ Aaraaf is 
Moore. Then he made his usual attempts in various directions. 
He began a play which he had the good sense to leave un- 
finished. He did more or less conventional work in the way 
of sonnets and commonplace lyrics and blank verse. Then there 
came upon him his theory of poetry which he followed to the 
end of his days, and out of which arose the poems that make 
so large a share of his claim to remembrance, and which have 
occasioned so great a stir in literary history. They are the 
vague and melodious expression of dominant moods; they are 
like the music of a dream; they are purposely left mysterious 
and strange; and most of them play around the theme of a 
man different from his fellows, having committed the un- 
pardonable sin,—however that may be conceived,—finding him- 
self wandering through unknown regions out of space and time, 
and having lost by death or misconduct all that he ever held 
dear. The Raven and Ulalume are characteristic expressions of 
the mood, and probably no one who has made similar attempts 
has ever gone beyond these. Among his other poems, Azna- 
bel Lee, and the three lyrics set like gems in the three 
stories are finished productions. /srafe/ is perhaps his best 
achievement; The Bells, The Sleeper, The City in the Sea, could 
belong to no other master. 

The following description of the poet a few months before his 
death is given on the authority of Mrs. Weiss, at whose father’s 
house the poet was a guest in the last days at Richmond: 
‘Erect in stature, cold, impassive, almost haughty in manner, 
soberly and fastidiously clad in black, to a stranger’s eye he 
wore a look of distinction rather than beauty; on nearer ap- 
proach one was more struck by the strongly marked head, with 
the broad brow, the black curly hair brushed back, the pallid, 
careworn, and, in repose, the somewhat haggard features; but 


the physical fascination of the man was felt at last to be in his 


eyes, jet black with a steel gray iris, clear as crystal, restless, 

ever expanding and contracting as, responsive with intelligence 

and emotion, they bent their full, open, steady, unshrinking 

gaze from under the long black lashes that shaded them. To 

men he was cordial, to women he showed a deference that seems 
26 
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always to have suggested a reminiscence of chivalry, and in 
society with the young he forgot his melancholy.’’ 

Willis says of him: ‘‘Some four or five years since, when editing 
a daily paper in this city, Mr. Poe was employed by us for sev- 
eral months as critic and sub-editor. Time went on and he was 
invariably punctual and industrious. With his pale, beautiful 
and intellectual face as a reminder of what genius was in him, 
it was impossible of course not to treat him always with defer- 
ence. With the prospect of taking the lead in another periodi- 
cal, he at last voluntarily gave up his employment with us, and 
through all this considerable period we have seen but one pre- 
sentment of the man —a quiet, patient, industrious and most 
gentlemanly person, commanding the utmost respect and good 
feeling by his unvarying deportment and ability.’’ 

The image of the poet comes up before us, reserved, sensitive, 
exacting, and not readily entering into relations with his fellow 
men. He needed sympathy, friendship, and understanding; he 
wanted to do a kind of work which was not easily appreciated by 
his contemporaries ; it was a strenuous and battling time; the anti- 
slavery agitation was in progress; the great orators in Congress 
were pitted against each other; for all that Poe had small regard. 
He was the /:ttérateur and artist; he wanted to do the most 
perfect work possible; he had been bitten by the gadfly of per- 
fection, and the one that has been so inoculated must follow the 
phantasm over land and sea. We may say, no doubt, that the 
perfection he sought was an insubstanial perfection; that the 
only perfection worth while is the noblest synthesis of life 
attainable by man, and clothed in a form which is not a mere 
externality, but a complete manifestation of that synthesis 
in every Jine and point and articulation; but to have announced 
the principle of perfection was in itself a great service and 
achievement, and to have given consummate examples of the 
principle was a work decidedly worth while. The clouds about 
him have now all been lifted; after all, he fought a good fight 
and he has come into his reward; a recent French writer, M. 
Jules Claretie, places him with the great idealists of all times; 
that may be excessive and probably mistaken praise, but the 
pendulum is bound to swing in the reverse direction. The main 
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facts of his life are all known, and they have no more than the 
ordinary importance; they need to be given that subordination 
which they deserve, and we have no more reason to exaggerate 
them than we have to exaggerate certain facts in the life of 
De Quincey or Coleridge; we need to study his writings, win- 
now the wheat from the chaff, and record him aright to posterity. 
We need not pay attention to the statement of a brilliant 
Englishman, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who says we have 
had only two literary men, Poe and Walt Whitman; that seems 
like saying that England has had only two literary men, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and William Blake. We shall give him the 
place among the immortals which belongs to him. We shall see 
him freed from the anguish and torment which were his portion 
while here, arising erect from them in noble and perennial 
youth, a figure really austere and perhaps attenuated, but 
bearing in his hands some gifts, exquisitely fine and finished, 
which are indeed the very best of their kind. We repeat for 
him the words of his own hymn: 


At morn —at eve —at twilight dim, 
Maria, thou hast heard my hymn, 

In joy and woe, in good and ill, 
Mother of God, be with me still! 
When the Hours flew brightly by, 
And not a cloud obscured the sky, 
My soul, lest it should truant be, 
Thy grace did guide to thine and thee; 
Now, when storms of Fate o’ercast 
Darkly my Present and my Past, 
Let my Future radiant shine 

With sweet hopes of thee and thine! 


Louis J. Bock. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF A LEGEND 


The mighty remains of republican and imperial Rome served 
as quarries to the generations that succeeded her fall and in- 
herited her dilapidated estate. Theatres, temples, and basilicas 
furnished materials to build the palaces of popes and cardinals. 
Palaces of popes and cardinals in the process of centuries crum- 
bled into ruins, and these ruins were degraded to vulgar and 
villatic uses; so that now one may see the carved fasces and 
eagles shining between piles of hay, or the august symbol that 
confirmed the will of the Senate and Roman people backing a 
fi horse-trough, or goats rubbing their horns against characters 

commemorating one who in his day was Imperator, Augustus, 
1 Pater Patriz, and Pontifex Maximus. 

a | In much the same way the ancient legends and myths of 
Greece and Rome have been the quarries out of which succeed- 
; ing generations have built the palaces, or the cots, or the styes, 
| in which their thoughts were housed; and they worked-in the 
i ancient materials to suit modern uses, sometimes in singular 
fashion. 

ul The story of Orpheus and Eurydice was preserved throughout 
the Middle Ages by means of Vergil, whose fame suffered no 
: eclipse, even in the darkest times. In brief, it is this: 
Orpheus, a Thracian, the son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope, 
was the most accomplished musician of his time. His wife, the 
nymph Eurydice, while fleeing from the violence of Aristzus, 
a shepherd, was bitten by a serpent and died of the wound. 
Orpheus, unable to bear her loss, descended to the regions of 
the dead, where the charm of his music so moved Pluto and 
Persephone that Eurydice was allowed to return with her 
husband to the upper world, on condition, however, that he 
should not look back until he had reached the light of day. At 
the confines of light and darkness he looked back, and Eurydice 
was lost to him forever. 

The first manipulator of this legend at whose mode of handling 
1 shall look, is Boéthius. We have by no means as full an 
account of this interesting man as one could wish; but it seems 
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that he lived at the close of the fifth and beginning of the sixth 
century, that he had high rank and great wealth, but incurring 
the displeasure of Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, suffered 
a long imprisonment, and was at last put todeath. During his 
incarceration he wrote his five books of the Consolation of 
Philosophy, a work which enjoyed, and deserved, a thousand 
years of popularity. The work is in the form of Socratic dialogue, 
and by way of refreshment to his reader, Boéthius frequently 
drops into poetry. This poetry though graceful, and never losing 
that note of distinction which characterizes all his work, does not 
always strike me as being especially germane to the matter in 
hand; and perhaps his shade will pardon me the surmise that 
some of these pieces were poetical exercises which he had, so to 
speak, in.stock. But this is little to the purpose. 

To the end of the third book, in which he has discussed the 
summum bonum, Boéthius appends a versified narrative of the 
story of Orpheus, and to that story tacks a Platonic moral. His 
glyconics, turned into English prose, run somewhat thus :— 


Happy he who can visit the clear fountain of the good: hap- 
" he who can cast off the bonds of heavy earth. Of yore the 

hracian bard, lamenting the death of his spouse, when with 
his plaintive melodies he had caused the groves to move, and 
the flowing stream to pause; when the hind, fearless, mingled 
with the fierce lions, nor did the hare fear the hound, now made 
gentle by the song — while still a cruel grief tortured his inmost 
breast, nor did the harmonies which subdued all things bring 
any assuagement to the lord of the lay — complaining of the 
cruelty of the gods, he sought the abodes of the dead. 

There, tempering in soft melodies to the resounding chords 
all that he had learned from his divine mother, all that un- 
availing grief could inspire, and love lamenting its loss, with a 
moving supplication he appeals to the lords of the shades. 

The triple guardian of the gate is quelled, overcome by the 
novel sounds; the goddesses, punishers of crime, who terrify 
guilty souls, find their cheeks wet with tears of pity. No 
longer does the precipitate wheel whirl Ixion, and Tantalus, 
tortured with long thirst, disregards the running stream. The 
vulture, repastured with harmony, ceases to rend the liver of 
Tityus. At last the Lord of the shades, moved with pity, 
cries: ‘‘We are conquered. Let us restore to the man his 
wife, redeemed with song. But a condition controls this gift: 
he may not turn back his eyes until he has left Tartarus.’’ 

But who can give a law to lovers? Love is to itself a higher 
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law. Alas! just on the confines of night and day, Orpheus 
looked back at his Eurydice, lost her, and was undone. 

This fable has a lesson for all you who strive to lead your souls 
tothe “oe day. For whoever, overcome, shall turn back his 
eyes to the Tartarean cave, whatever special good he may be 
bringing with him, he loses it when he glances toward the 
regions below." 


We now make a leap of four centuries to the time of Alfred, 
King of the West Saxons and King of the English. This 
monarch of blessed memory, when he had well beaten the Danes 
and won, as he says, a little ‘‘stillness’’ for himself and his 
people, set about rekindling the extinguished lamp of learning. 
He himself translated into the common speech four books, the 
best that he knew: a book of universal history, a book of church 
history, a book of religion, and a book of philosophy. This 
last was the Consolation, which he did not merely translate, but 
also expounded. (How much of the work was from the King’s 
own pen, and how much from that of Asser or another, we can- 
not tell — the world accepts it as Alfred’s. ) 

Here now is Alfred’s version of the Orpheus story, told in 
English for Englishmen of the ninth century :— 


It came to pass in ancient times that there was a harper in 
the land that was called Thracia, and it was in the country of 
the Greeks. This ~~ -* was most unbelievably good, and his 
name was Orpheus. He had a very excellent wife, and she 
was called Eurydice. Forsooth men said of the wy od that he 
could harp so that the wood moved and the rocks they stirred 
for the music, and wild beasts would run up and stand as still 
as if they were tame, so that though men or hounds went against 
them, they shunned them not. Then it is said that the har- 

er’s wife died, and her soul was led to hell. Then waxed the 

arper so woful that he might not bear to be among other men, 
but betook himself to the woods and sat in the mountains by day 
and by night; wept and harped that the woods trembled and the 
rivers stood still, and no hart feared the lion, and no hare the 
hound, nor did any beast have any wrath or fear toward others 
for the delight of the sound. But the harper, finding that he 
had no joy of anything in this world, then bethought him that 
he would seek the gods of hell, and charm them with his harp, 
and e! them to give him back his wife. When he arrived 
there, there came to meet him the dog of hell, whose name was 


1 Boéthius, C. P. 111, Metr. xii. 
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Cerberus, who had three heads, and he began to fawn with his 
tail and play with him for his harpings. There was, more- 
over, a very terrible gate-ward, whose name was Charon, who 
also had three heads and was very ancient. Then began the 
harper to pray him that he would protect him while he was 
there, and bring him thence again safe and whole. Then prom- 
ised he him that, for he was charmed with the wondrous sound. 
So fared he farther until he met the grim goddesses that 
the people of that land call Parca, of whom they say that they 
show favour to no man, but deal with every man according to 
his deeds; and they say, moreover, that they rule each man’s 
destiny. Then began he to pray their mercy, and they began 
to weep with him. Then went he further, and all hell-dwellers 
ran to meet him and led him to their King, and all began to 
speak with him and to beg what he begged. And the restless 
wheel that Ixion, the King of the Lapithz, was bound to for 
his guilt, stood still for the harpings; and Tantalus, a king 
that in this world was beyond measure covetous, and the same 
evil of craving had followed him there, he now had rest. 
Even the vulture forbore to tear the liver of the King Tityus, 
whom he had before tormented in that wise; and the torments 
of all the hell-dwellers ceased the while the harper harped 
before the King. And when he had harped a long, long while, 
then spake the King of hell’s people and said: ‘‘Give we the 

outh his wife, for he hath earned her with his harping.’’ 
But he charged him to take good heed that he looked not back 
while he was on the way thence, saying that if he looked 
back he should lose his wife. But love can hardly or not at 
all be restrained. Well-a-way! Behold, Orpheus led his 
wife with him until he came to the bounds of light and dark- 
ness, and his wife followed ever after him. As he came 
forth to the light, then looked he back toward his wife, and 
she was straightway lost to him. 

These lying stories teach every man that desires to flee the 
darkness of hell, and to come to the light of the true God, that 
he look not back to his old sins to the end that he again commit 
them as he did before; for whosoever turns again with full will 
his mood to the sins that he before gave up, and commits them 
again, and they delight him again, and he thinks never to leave 
them, then shall he lose his former good, unless he repent and 
amend. 


Here we see the simple Christian interpretation. To Boé- 
thius, Orpheus is the man who has lost the sublime contempla- 
tions and serene life of high philosophy, by looking back to the 
things of earth; to Alfred he is an ordinary backsliding sinner. 

I make now another leap of six centuries, and come to that 
graceful poet and fabulist, the Scot, Robert Henryson, who has 
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mo) tried his hand on this story of Orpheus, and wrought it into a 
! moral poem of which this is an outline :— 

Orpheus is the son of Phoebus and the Muse Calliope, and his 
wife Eurydice is a mighty queen of Thrace. The story then 
proceeds as in Vergil. Eurydice fleeing from Aristzus, is 
bitten by a serpent, and straightway seized by Proserpine (here, 
as often in medizval literature, identified with the Queen of 
Faery) and borne to the abodes of the dead. Orpheus, dis- 
. tracted with grief, goes to the forest and sings a lament in the 

j beautiful measure of Chaucer’s Queen Anelida. This ended, he 
hangs his harp about his neck, and sets forth to seek his wife. 
i First he ascends to heaven by the way of Watlyng Street (the 
i Milky Way) and then comes down successively through the 
spheres of Saturn, of his grandfather Jupiter, of Mars, of his 
father Phoebus, of Venus, of Mercury, of the Moon, searching 
all in vain, and then to earth again. . But this long journey was 

not wholly profitless, as by the way he picked up some valuable 
i musical points from the harmony of the spheres. He learned the 
| Guidonian hexachord, out of which six notes are compounded 
a ‘five heavenly symphonies’ or chords, viz., the diatessaron, or 
val fourth; dtapason, or octave, ‘simple and duplicate;’ dzapente, or 
| | fifth, and ‘diapente componit with a dys,’ or inverted fifth.’ 
| The poet hastens to forestall our criticism by confessing that he 
knows nothing of music, and that it is very foolish of him to 
write about it :— 


“For in my lyf I coud nevir syng a note.” 


| The descent of Orpheus to Tartarus, and his adventures | 
there present little novelty. The three sisters, Alecto, Megz- 
ra, and Tisiphone are employed in watching a bridge, and in 
turning Ixion’s wheel. At the sound of the harp the sisters 
fall asleep, Orpheus crosses the bridge, and Ixion escapes from 
his wheel. The water that fled from Tantalus stops to listen to 
the music and the poor soul enjoys a refreshing drink. 
The various misdoers tormented for their crimes (Cesar, 


~ 


2“ Dys’ here stands for dyas, the name anciently given to two-part harmony. 
In the dyas simplex the chords were direct, and in the dyas composita, 
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Nero, and Pilate among them, beside many popes and cardinals 
in full pontificals) afford our poet the usual opportunities. To 
move the King and Queen of the shades, Orpheus puts forth 
his highest art, playing a bass in the Hypodorian mode (corres- 
ponding to modern A minor) with a descant or upper part in the 
Hypolydian (modern C major) until ‘thay wepit sore,’ and re- 
stored him his wife under the condition and with the calami- 
tous result previously mentioned. 

But the moral of the poem is the thing. It is taken, he tells 
us, from the learned Nicholas Trivetus, a monk of the thirteenth 
century, whose commentaries on Boéthius are still extant in 
manuscript. Now when a monk begins to expound, we know 
what to expect. It has been said that a simile need not run on 
four legs; but a monkish exegist was never content unless his 
parable or apologue ran on as many legs as a centipede. When 
fElfric expounds the miracle of the loaves and fishes, he is not 
satisfied with saying that it typified the spiritual feeding of the 
soul with divine truth. Every detail must have its mystic 
meaning. The five barley loaves, hard and dry, were the five 
books of Moses; the two fishes, more savoury than the barley 
loaves, but less substantial, were the poetical Scriptures and 
the prophets. The grass on which the people sat typifies worldly 
pleasures and desires, which one must place beneath him if he 
would be spiritually fed. The lad who brought the food but did 
not eat thereof, was the Jewish people, who handed down 
the Scriptures without partaking of their spiritual benefits — 
and so on, with extraordinary ingenuity. 

And so Trivetus. Orpheus, we are told, is man’s higher 
reason; Eurydice his affection or desire, sometimes turned to 
high, and sometimes to earthly things. Aristzus, the violent 
shepherd, we are surprised to learn, is virtue, which desires to 
possess man’s affection. Eurydice fleeing from the pursuit of 
virtue is bitten by the serpent of sin, and sinks to the lower 
regions. Reason, then, having no joy in life when affection or 
desire has left him, first seeks Eurydice in heaven, but finds her 
not, for, as the poet explains— 


Seldom /fhere our appetite is found, 
It is so fast unto the body bound. 
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Reason, therefore, comes down from heaven to earth, and then 
proceeds to the regions below to bring back Eurydice. 

The three-headed Cerberus betokens death, and his three 
heads are death in youth, death in middle age, and death in old 
age. Of the three Furies, Alecto is wicked thoughts, Megzra 
wicked words, and Tisiphone wicked deeds. 

The higher reason would fain bring the affection up from the 
depth to which it has sunk, and almost succeeds, but looking 
back, that is, faltering in its purpose through weakness, the 
affection relapses to the lower regions. 

Scholasticism, mysticism, and asceticism closed the door and 
turned the key on the human intellect for five hundred years. 
Thinkers looked within and refused to look without. Like the 
enchanted Merlin, the human mind lay 


Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower, 
From which was no escape for evermore. 


With the Renaissance came liberation and a passionate re- 
action. The world and its delights were no longer delusions 
and snares to catch men’s souls, but the glorious gifts of God. 
The ideal man was no longer Simeon Stylites or St. Antony 
the Hermit, but Arthur, Charlemagne, Roland, or Gawayn. 
The romances of chivalry arose — projections of noble, if im- 
possible, ideals upon the background of an equally impossible 
past. Dreams all, yet dreams that thrilled men’s souls. Even 
the Church could not resist the impulse, and added the sequence 
of the Grail to the Arthur-cycle. 

Again, classical antiquity was ransacked for fragments of 
Greek sculpture to work into this new fantastic architecture of 
Gothic spires and Saracenic minarets. Troy-books were 
written. Troilus was taken from the dust-bin of Dares Phry- 
gius, made a lover of romance and accommodated with a Cresseid. 
The story of Thebes and the exploits of Alexander were re- 
worked in the new spirit. 

Among the rest, Orpheus did not escape. Being, like 
Bottom, ‘a very paramour for a sweet voice,’ like Bottom he is 
marvellously translated. In the fourteenth century a poem was 
written by an unknown English poet, entitled Orfeo and 
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Heurodis. It professes to be a version of an ancient Breton 
lay; but as it was the fashion to attribute romantic stories to 
‘ancient British books,’ we need attach no importance to that 
ascription, especially as the germ of the story was at hand in 
Vergil and Boéthius. 

Orpheus, in this transformation, is a mighty king descended 
from Pluto and Juno, and the best harper of his time. He, with 
his queen Heurodis, dwelt in the city of Traciens, ‘‘for so,’’ says 
the poet, ‘‘Winchester was called in those days.’’ One bright day 
in May the queen went with her maidens to disport herself in 
her orchard, and lay down to sleep under a tree. After an un- 
usually long slumber, she suddenly awoke in great agitation, 
shrieked, tore her hair and rent her cheeks. Her damsels in 
affright rush to the palace, crying that the queen has gone mad, 
and knights and ladies hasten to bear her to her chamber. The 
king, in geat amazement and distress, prevails on her to tell the 
cause of this distracted behaviour, and she tells him that as she 
lay under the tree two fair knights came to her and summoned 
her to appear before their king, and upon her refusing, the king 
himself came in gorgeous array, placed her on a palfrey and con- 
veyed her to his palace. After showing her all the splendours 
of the place, he carried her back to the orchard, but charged her 
to be at that place the next day ready to go with him to his 
kingdom, there to dwell evermore, under penalty of being torn to 
pieces if she refused. 

Orpheus knows not what to do, but on the next day takes the 
queen to the orchard, surrounding her with a guard of a thous- 
and knights, all sworn to give their lives for hers; yet despite 
their vigilance she suddenly vanishes. 

Orpheus then calls a council of his barons, to whom he de- 
clares his purpose of abandoning his throne and going into the 
wilderness to bewail his loss. He appoints his steward to rule 
the kingdom in his absence, and commands his barons, when- 
ever they shall have news of his death, to call a parliament and 
choose a new king. Clothing himself in the ‘sclavin,’ or pil- 
grim’s gown, barefoot, and carrying his harp, he sets out on his 
wanderings. 

His hard life in the forest is described. During his ten years 
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of endurance his beard grows to the girdle-stead, and his face is 
blackened and changed. His only solace was his harp; and 
when he played, birds and beasts crowded round him to hear 
the melody. Often in pleasant afternoons he saw the King of 
Faery with his meiné hunting in the forest, with baying of 
hounds and blowing of horns, but what they hunted he could not 
see. Sometimes there rode by squadrons of armed knights, a 
thousand and more, with banners; or companies of knights and 
ladies appeared, dancing to the sound of trumps and tabors and 
all manner minstrelsy. Once there came a gay company of 
ladies hawking by a river side, and taking great numbers of 
mallards, herons, and cormorants. Orpheus went up to one of 
them, and behold it was his wife, Queen Heurodis, who wept 
to see him in such plight; but ‘neither spake to other a word,’ 


and her companions hurried her away. 

Orpheus follows the company, passes more than three miles 
through a cavern in the rocks, and emerges in a wondrous land 
in which stands a noble castle with walls of crystal and buttresses 
of red gold, and a hundred lofty towers set so thick with jewels 
that, although night had come on, the blaze of the gems made 
the land bright as day. The ladies enter the castle, and 
Orpheus follows them, the porter letting him in when told that 
he is a minstrel. 

Within the castle he sees many folk lying that were thought 
dead in the world. 

Than he gan biholde about al 

And seighe, ful liggeand within the wal, 
Of folk that were thider y-brought, 
And thought dede, and nere nought. 
Sum stode withouten hade, 

And sum non armes nade, 

And sum thurch the bodi hadde wounde, 
And sum lay wode y-bounde, 

And sum astrangled as thai ete, 

And sum were in water adreynt, 

And sum with fire al for-schreynt. .. . 
Eche was thus in this warld y-nome, 
With fairi thider y-come. 


There also lay, sleeping under a tree, his queen, Heurodis. 
After gazing at these marvels, he enters the royal hall, and 

sees the King and Queen of Faery seated on a throne in great 

magnificence. The King is astonished at his boldness in coming 
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there unsummoned, a thing that had never before happened 
since he began to reign; but Orpheus explains that he is a min- 
strel, and that it is the privilege of his craft to visit the houses 
of Kings and offer them the solace of music. He then sits 
down and plays before the King so ravishingly that both sov- 
ereigns are charmed, and bid him name his own reward. He 
asks for the gift of the lady that is sleeping under the tree. 
The King refuses, saying that it is a loathly thing to givea 
lovely lady to a wretched minstrel, so lean, rough, and black. 
Orpheus replies that it is a loathlier thing for a King to break 
his word: that he was bid to ask and has asked, and the King 
must keep his promise. Touched on the point of honour, the 
King says, ‘‘Take her by the hand and go.”’ 

Orpheus returns with Heurodis, without misadventure, to his 
own land, and in the guise of a poor minstrel takes up his 
lodging with a beggar of the suburbs. The next day, borrowing 
the beggar’s clothes, and taking his harp with him, he goes into 
the town where he meets his former steward, and asks his 
charity for a poor wandering harper. The steward bids him 
come to the palace, where he says a harper is always welcome 
for the sake of his lost lord Orpheus. 

Many minstrels are in the hall —trumpeters and taborers, 
harpers and crowders —but the stranger surpasses them all. But 
the steward recognizes the harp and asks him whence he had it. 
He says that he found it in a wilderness by the body of a man 
half devoured by wild beasts, at which the steward raises a loud 
lamentation and swoons for grief. Then Orpheus knew that the 
steward was faithful to his trust, and revealed himself, and the 
steward threw over the table and fel] weeping at his lord’s feet. 

Great joy was in the hall. Orpheus is bathed and shaved 
and clad in royal attire, and after lived long in bliss with his 
Queen Heurodis. 

It is apparent that this romance is a éreccia composed of frag- 
ments of several sources. It is not my purpose to analyse it, 
but simply to show the transformations of an ancient legend 
under the plastic operation of successive streams of tendency. 
From a simple story, or possibly a nature-myth, it has become 
a Platonic apologue, an orthodox Christian parable, a web of 
monkish mysticism, and a fairy romance, 


Wom. Hanp Browne, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE CHARACTER OF MACBETH 


Mr. Barrett Wendell in his book on Shakespeare empha- 
sizes the interesting suggestion that there are gaps or omissions 
in our present version of Macbeth corresponding to the lost or 
unwritten parts of a larger and more varied play than that em- 
bodied in the current text. There may or may not be lacune 
in the play: what is more certain and not less interesting is 
the presence of lacunz in the delineation of Macbeth. We 
feel that that delineation, vivid as it is, leaves many questions 
unanswered; whole tracts, great provinces, of his life and 
activity remain untouched in the representation. He is shown 
to us in a series of situations that are at once very extraordinary 
and somewhat monotonous. Action in the form of crime and 
retribution in the form of self-torture make up the bulk, almost 
the total, of his recorded experience. To see Kean was to read 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning; it might be said that to 
read Macbeth is to observe the hero by lightning-flashes. 
Kean’s auditors may sometimes have wished for a ray or two of 
commonplace daylight; and the students of Macbeth’s character 
would have liked to see him from time to time as he ate and 
drank, talked and trafficked, counseled and wrought, in the daily 
round of life. 

I am far from asserting that the character is incoherent or in- 
congruous; nothing more can be said than that Shakespeare is 
uncommunicative with respect to sundry parts of Macbeth’s 
nature; a point is reached in the delineation where ‘‘the rest 
is silence.’’ This no more implies a rupture or disjunction in 
the fabric of the man himself than the obscuration by fog of 
certain sections of a mountain-slope implies a break in the co- 
hesion of the ridge. Whether the hiatus in our conception 
represents a hiatus in Shakespeare’s is a point not easy to de- 
termine. With us, as with Macbeth in the first encounter with 
the witches, revelation ends before curiosity is satisfied; the 
same cry which Macbeth utters to the Weird Women,— 


Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more ~ 
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we could almost repeat to Shakespeare. But are we sure that 
the witches knew more than they disclosed? And we are quite 
certain that Shakespeare knew much more of Macbeth than he 
has chosen to reveal to us. Would it not have been highly 
characteristic, highly Shakespearean, for the great dramatist, 
after choosing the events and situations to be portrayed, to 
vivify or vitalize in his inner vision the moral traits bearing on 
those events and situations, and to leave the rest in total 
obscurity or doubtful twilight? Was he not just the type of 
man to use the torch he carried no further than it threw light 
upon its path? 

The study of Macbeth’s character is hampered in another way 
by the comparative meagreness of his self-expression. Many 
readers would doubtless be surprised to learn how little Macbeth 
actually says. In the long and important third scene of the first 
act he speaks only thirteen times; in his first talk with his wife 
he speaks three times and utters fifteen words; in the hesitation 
scene that closes the first act, he speaks seven times, once at 
great length; in the dagger scene he speaks six times; in the 
courtyard after the murder, a scene which expands in our ex- 
cited minds to epical or cosmical dimensions, he speaks thirteen 
times; in the entire fifth act there are only twenty-six speeches. 

It is obvious that a delineation on this scale, however ample 
for the imagination, is inadequate for purposes of analysis. It 
follows that the analytic faculty is obliged to husband its re- 
sources, to search out and utilize every shred and scrap of avail- 
able material. Shakespearean scholarship, to make any progress 
at all with these meagre materials, must proceed on the hypoth- 
esis that everything is a datum, that every word or movement, 
however minute, is a part of the testimony. In physical science 
such an hypothesis would be perfectly sound; there is no ascer- 
tainable fact about a stone or animal which may not, and should 
not, form a part of a perfect conception of that stone or animal. 
But in the study of Shakespeare a liberal mind becomes more 
and more convinced of the unsoundness of the presumption 
which attributes to every utterance of every character the max- 
imum of intention and significance, while at the same time it per- 
ceives that under any other supposition progress in the un- 
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raveling of the more difficult characters is impossible In 

Shakespeare men speak for many other ends than that of 

self-revelation; there are plots to carry forward, poetry to de- 

) claim, aphorisms to enunciate; they must enlighten audiences, 

amuse groundlings, and compliment kings. Even this leaves 

out of account the wide scope for accident and negligence ina 

mind prone, as we can hardly doubt, to take a liberal and lenient 

view of its own obligations and shortcomings. One can readily 

fancy Shakespeare as acting on the principle, which is in many 

ways a sound and sagacious principle, that all kinds of men do all 

sorts of things, and, where a given thing was to be done or said, 

assigning it without too much scruple to the actor occupying for 

the moment the centre of the stage. 

The character of Macbeth furnishes a good illustration of the 

| difficulty in question. The evidence for many traits in the 

nature of Macbeth is confined to single passages, occasionally to 

brief suggestions. The imputation of avarice to the usurper in 

his decadence rests upon one word in one speech in the mouth 

of an enemy (Malcolm, in the third scene of the fourth act). 

The imputation of profligacy rests upon exactly the same basis. 

A single inconclusive speech in the fifth act is our warrant for 

concluding that his affection for his wife has materially declined. 

i} ! A single exclamation of four words ‘‘I would thou couldst!’’ is 

| the sum of the evidence we possess that he repented even | 

momentarily of any one of his murders. One speech and one 

only, ‘‘I dare do all that may become a man,’’ breathes a clear 

note of manly rectitude. A sympathetic and reverential atti- 

tude toward virtue is displayed just once in the reference to the 

h meek and angel-like virtues of the unhappy Duncan. In a 

i single scene, the third of the fifth act, he rails and curses in a 
fashion to which there is no parallel and no near approach in the 

remainder of the play. The evidence of concern for his own 

soul is clear-cut, but very meagre. The evidence of tact and 

efficiency in the conduct of affairs which may be cited from the 

first part of the third act is small in amount and dubious in 

tis character. How much weight should be given to such meagre 

and casual indications? It is hard tosay. It seems unlikely 

that Shakespeare could mean that any trait should stand out 
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strongly in our conceptions, or rather in the conceptions of his 
audience, unless it figured largely in the delineation. He did 
not draw men in cipher or cryptogram; he drew them largely, 
plainly, boldly, for the common untrained eye. On the other 
hand, if we assume that nothing is authentic which is not 
prominent, that nothing is discoverable which is not obvious, 
advance is barred and scholarship in this field becomes abor- 
tive. 

My own view of the character of Macbeth is not revolutionary. 
I subscribe to most of the current opinions, and shall rather 
aim to insert my judgments in the clefts or interstices of the 
accepted notions than to overturn or displace them. I am pre- 
pared to admit that Macbeth’s physical courage was unquestion- 
able, that he was ambitious and unprincipled, that he probably 
entertained the thought of murder before the meeting with the 
witches, that his character rapidly degenerates in the last acts, 
that his love for his wife, at first of singular tenderness and in- 
tensity, is latterly somewhat impaired, that his chief point of 
distinction from the vulgar usurper and assassin is a vivid, 
poetical, masterful imagination. 

The last point, however, deserves a somewhat fuller investi- 
gation. In respect to the gloomy and restricted nature of the 
imagination of Macbeth I should say that I was in entire accord 
with the ablest of recent scholars, if agreement itself were not 
a species of presumption in relation to a critic of the stamp of 
Dr. Bradley. Two points, however, have scarcely received the 
attention which they merit, —the cosmic or boundless quality of 
this imagination, and its unrivaled fixity and tenacity. Macbeth 
sees things in their breadth or infinity. His thoughts are 
‘‘broad and general as the casing air,’’ and to be cribbed or 
confined is the type of unbearable torture. The whole “‘half- 
world’’ with its aggregated misdeeds rises before his vision as 
he waits in the courtyard for the bell that summons him to the 
murder. The whole sea is present to his imagination when he 
looks despairingly at the hands that all Neptune’s ocean cannot 
wash clean. His fancy sees the lines of Banquo’s descendants 
stretching out to the ‘‘crack of doom,’’ and the succession of 
blank to-morrows reaching to ‘‘the last syllable of recorded time.”’ 
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He views the commotions of the elements less from the station 
of the petty mundane beholder than from the point of vantage 
of a superhuman observer commanding the entire breadth of 
the planet. 

But the concentration of this picture-making power is hardly 
less remarkable than its sweep. If I had to express the truth in 
metaphor, I should say that his imagination had talons. There 
is a grip, a clutch, an insistence, a tenacity, in his mental pro- 
cesses, which suggests the idea of possession. An image 
conquers, masters, enslaves, engrosses him; he is in its leash; 
he obeys and cringes. Sight has for him the power of touch: the 
crown sears his eyeballs; the bloody hands pluck out his eyes. 
He cannot rid himself of a visual image; the imaginary dagger 
side by side with the real one which he has drawn to disprove 
its existence retains its actuality. If the murderer had merely 
told him that Banquo was dead, Macbeth would have seen no 
ghost at the supper. It was the addition of the picturesque 


adjuncts :— 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head — 


that wrought the mischief. The murderer spoke of twenty 
gashes: Macbeth speaks of ‘‘twenty mortal murders on 
their crown:’’ a clear proof that the phantom is only the ma- 
terialization of the terrible image which the murderer’s words 
had etched upon that receptive and tenacious brain. The 
importunity, the inveteracy, of certain sense-impressions is one 
of the memorable points in his constitution. The first prophecy 
of the witches, the imaginary voice calling, ‘‘Sleep no more,’’ 
the thought of Birnam wood and the immunity from all born 
of women, infix and imbed themselves in the tissues of his 
fantasy to an extent which makes him forgetful of his sur- 
roundings and insensible to the gravest perils. 

His imagination is penal and retributive, as every reader at 
once perceives; but it is not a source of unmixed pain. There 
is an awe not unmixed with charm in the solemn and mysterious 
relation which the crimes of Macbeth establish between his own 
soul and the great material and moral forces in the cosmos, 
earth, the stars, night, heaven, and hell; and Macbeth was the 
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man of all others to feel and value that awe. It is hard to 
believe that he could have pronounced the famous passage 
describing the descent of night, ‘‘ere the bat hath flown his 
cloister’d flight,’’ etc., perhaps the finest lines of their kind in 
literature, without sharing in the profound and melancholy pleas- 
ure with which Shakespeare wrote, and every reader reads, these 
lines. There is a passage in the dagger scene which brings 
out this trait with extraordinary clearness. Macbeth entreats the 
earth to muffle his steps. Now there is a very obvious and 
weighty reason why an assassin should value silence, and we 
are so much under the yoke of this idea that we can read the 
passage more than once without noticing that Macbeth has given 
his own reason for his wish and that that reason is entirely 
different 'from the one in our minds. Macbeth fears that the 


sounds 
will take the present horror from the time 


Which now suits with it. 


In other words, he feels an artistic and dramatic propriety in 
the silence, the removal of which would interfere with the zs- 
thetic enjoyment of the situtaion. The retention of any care for 
poetical and artistic fitness in that crucial and appalling moment 
is the mark of what we might almost call the epicure in crime. 
It might have furnished De Quincey with a point for his 
‘‘Murder as one of the Fine Arts.’’ That this pleasure is in 
any degree commensurate or even comparable with the suffering 
which it accompanies, no man in his senses would assert; but its 
mere existence is noteworthy and enlightening. 

Another trait which it is impossible to overlook and yet easy 
to undervalue is Macbeth’s inclination to brooding, abstraction, 
profound reverie, bordering upon trance. In the first scene with 
the witches, the word ‘‘rapt’’ is twice applied to Macbeth, the 
first occasion arising only eight lines below the point at which 
the third witch has uttered the momentous and fatal ascription. 
In the latter part of the scene he remains so long engrossed in 
thought that even his respectful companions are obliged to 
waive their deference far enough to remind him of the need of 
expedition. In the dagger scene he is again submerged in his 
own reflections; in the courtyard scene with Lady Macbeth, 
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where the motives to action and speed are peremptory, his 
words carry with them a sense of distance and solitude as if 
ag they rose from the depths of a well or the gratings of a strong- 

hold. More remarkable still, perhaps, is the drop from the fiery 
| vehemence of his challenge and defiance to the spirit of Banquo 
i} to the mood of tranquil and dream-like reverie suggested in the 
words :— 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? 


lines almost mimetic of the ‘‘tranced summer calm’’ of the still 
white cloud in the peaceful heavens. The third scene of the 
fifth act is highly suggestive in its picture of the sudden 
transition from moods of frantic violence to the calmness of 
deep and melancholy abstraction. We are somewhat blinded to 
i . the frequency and significance of episodes like these by the fact 
bi that Macbeth is a warrior and a sovereign, and that his reveries 
if are interspaced by sudden, drastic, and decisive actions. 

We might expect that Macbeth’s reflections would be confined 
to the state of his own mind and fortunes. We are surprised, 
however, to find in this brawny Scotch thane with his soldierly 
prowess and his political ambition a tendency to generalize, to 
reason from himself to mankind, and from his own experience to 
life in the aggregate. Macbeth is fond of the impersonal ‘we,’ 
the ‘we’ that stands for the race, or a large section of human- 
ity. ‘‘We still have judgment here,’’ ‘‘we but teach bloody in- 

t structions,’’ ‘‘can such things be, and overcome us,’’ ‘‘all our 
yesterdays have lighted fools.’’ He coins aphorisms: ‘‘present 

fears are less than horrible imaginings,’’ ‘‘the labour we delight 

in physics pain,’’ ‘‘bloody instructions . . . return to plague 

the inventor,’’ ‘‘vaulting ambition . . . o’erleaps itself,’’ ‘‘the | 
| flighty purpose never is o’ertook unless the deed go with it,’’ , 
“‘life’s but a walking shadow,’’ ‘‘who dares do more is none.’’ 
He can generalize about sleep in a moment of anguish; Ban- 
quo’s ghost has been gone but half a second before he has so far 
mastered his frenzy as to be able to draw a distinction between 
present and past times in the matter of the reappearance of } 
dead bodies. Even in the last act when his egotism is un- 
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trammelled, when his self-engrossment has reached a point 
where it begins to encroach on the one great unselfish passion 
of his soul, his love for his wife, he-is still capable of throwing 
his thoughts into form which makes their compass as wide as 
the race. It is the life of all men which he likens to the poor 
player and the idiot’s tale. 

Another feature of these reflective passages is the ingenuity 
and dexterity of the expression, the trimness and expertness 
both of the logical and the literary form. Macbeth’s thoughts 
on the witches’ salutation embody themselves in the following 
shapely and pointed dilemma and antithesis :— 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 


Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good—[etc.]. 


A French stylist could not have turned the phrases more 
deftly. And this is done under what circumstances? When, 
as Macbeth tells us, with a calm method in itself suggestive, 
his hair is standing on end and his seated heart is knocking at 
his ribs. To all of which he has equanimity enough to add the 
remark that these proceedings are against the uses of nature. 

Observe, again, the perfect order, the luminous distinctions, in 
the strenuous soliloquy that opens the seventh scene of the first 
act. He makes a supposition contrary to fact, that murder has 
no earthly penalties, discusses and rejects it, then reverts to the 
opposite and authentic supposition. He goes on to state the 
case against the murder with a deftness and precision worthy of 
David Hume or Adam Smith:— 

He’s here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 


Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door—[etc.]. 


In the first scene of the third act the separation of Banquo’s 
qualities into two groups or planes, and the superposition of 
one of these groups or planes upon the other (lines 49-54) are 
accomplished with equal dexterity. Another instance of this 
mastery of form is the unbending terseness of the famous :— 
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I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


It is hardly safe to lay much stress on the cases of hyperbole 
and of aggregated and, as it were, aggravated metaphor, al- 
though their employment at a moment when Macbeth’s earnest- 
ness is terrible, to wit, in the picture of the blessings of sleep, 
is sufficiently noteworthy. But this kind of rhetoric was so 
highly prized by Shakespeare for its own sake that its appear- 
ance in the mouth of any speaker hardly establishes its claim to 
a place in the roll of that speaker’s characteristics. If the first 
speeches of Macduff after the discovery of the murder of Duncan 
had been assigned to Macbeth I should certainly have held them 
up as a signal and admirable example of the fustian originating 
in hypocrisy, just as if Macbeth’s lying speech, ‘‘the labour we 
delight in physics pain,’’ had been put into the mouth of Ban- 
quo, I should have regarded it as a clear case of the directness 
and conciseness which sincerity imparts to candid utterance. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to look upon the turgid rhetoric 
into which Macbeth is impelled by the stringencies of deceit as 
wholly devoid of significance. A man to whom such rhetoric 
was uncongenial would have contrived another screen: our 
choice of disguises is controlled by our real nature. 

An interesting question meets us at this point. The three 
traits last noted, the brooding, the generalizing, the literary and 
logical form, carry with them a certain presumption of want of 
executive force, of relative inefficiency in action. On the other 
hand, Macbeth’s success in arms, his kingship, and his prompt 
attainment of his leading object induce the opposite pre- 
sumption. Which of these inferences is correct? Is Macbeth 
a real man of affairs, or is he a thinker and dreamer drifted out 
of his proper element? 

The only traces I can find of intelligent and efficient action on 
the part of Macbeth occur in the first part of the third act, and 
are slight or equivocal. He may be dexterous, as Professor 
Bradley says, in extracting from Banquo the needful information 
with respect to his ride and his company; but surely one may 
overrate the amount of tact required for asking questions on the 
part of one who unites the claims of an old friend with a posi- 
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tion which makes every inquiry a favor. He appears also to 
have carefully designed the murder of Banquo; but half his 
design, the removal of Fleance, entirely miscarries. Every- 
where else he either hesitates or blunders. He lacks the moral 
and facial self-control indispensable to a strategist. His wife’s 
ceaseless vigilance is required to prevent his absence of mind or 
absence of body on occasions where his presence in both modes 
is imperative. The company of his leading nobles at a state 
banquet is no check on an outburst of frenzy. 

Again, Macbeth almost never shows the instincts or capacities 
of leadership. He is pushed into the murder of Duncan by a 
combination of fate, chance, and woman. After the discovery 
of the crime, the amazement and helplessness of the spectators 
and the demand for instant action should have served as a 
summons to whatever powers of initiative and kingship lay dor- 
mant in his untested nature. Macbeth cannot respond to the 
summons. It is true that after a time he offers the suggestion 
that the lords shall arm themselves and meet in the hall; but 
this is only in reply to a suggestion of Banquo to whom he has 
passively abandoned the advantage of the initial step. This can 
hardly be attributed to consternation; for he has just braced 
himself to the incredible hardihood of guiding Macduff to Dun- 
can’s chamber, and of waiting at the threshold, chatting with 
Lenox about the night, until Macduff shall reappear with his 
fearful tidings. His wife faints, and he leaves the care of her 
to Macduff and Banquo. 

The objects of his attack are chosen with singular ineptness. 
He permits the escape of Malcolm, who is a real and serious 
menace to his safety, while he marshals all his power and cun- 
ning against Banquo who is apparently tolerant of the status 
quo. He allows Macduff to find an asylum in England and then 
indemnifies himself by the insensate and motiveless slaughter of 
his family. In the critical juncture in the fifth act he is with- 
out policy and without resource, except that of hugging to his 
soul the flattering unction of his delusive and beguiling 
oracles. In details he is equally impolitic. The choice of his 
own castle as the place for the slaughter of one antagonist is 
rivaled by the choice of his own park as the spot for the assassi- 
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nation of another. He appoints two men to commit a crime, 
and is then childish enough to add a third at the Jast moment 
without forewarning the original agents. 

I am well aware that in matters of this kind it is possible to 
reason too hastily from the facts to intentions. Shakespeare’s 
plotters are among his masterly portraits, yet the plotting itself 
is seldom masterly, and the acts of his villains sometimes fall 
far short of the craft and address implicit in their speech and 
bearing. The poet’s standards of strategy were not high, and 
acts that are clearly impolitic may sometimes be assigned to per- 
petrators who were meant to be sagacious. Still, after all de- 
ductions, it is hard to picture Macbeth as the typical or even 
the competent man of action. It is true that he is neither idle 
nor irresolute. He does much, or at all events he is very busy; 
and, except in the case of Duncan, he decides promptly, and 
adheres to his decision. But in the true tests of executive force, 
the wise choice of ends and means, Macbeth is altogether de- 
ficient. The choice of wise ends is so far from being numbered 
among his faculties that he may scarcely be said in any proper 


sense to choose his ends at all. He is a man who waits for. 


guidance, one of that large class, who, in the words of another 
Shakespearean conspirator and assassin, take suggestion as a 
cat laps milk. The whole plot turns upon his wife’s urgency. 
Throughout the first three acts he is engaged in carrying out the 
hints of the witches, and when by the accomplishment of the 
death of Banquo, the stock of intimations is virtually exhausted, 
he resorts forthwith to the Weird Women fora new install- 
ment of suggestions. Nor does his action appear to better 
advantage if tested by the choice of means. His efforts are 
wanting in that adjustment of deeds to perceptions which dis- 


| criminates conduct from mere action. His deeds are the lurches 


and plunges of the distempered spirit, not the gallop but the 
rearing of the horse, under the spur; they_are reliefs and dis- 
tractions, anesthetics if you please, the endeavor of the racked 


‘nerves to find in action a sedative for thought. He resorts to 


murder as other men to opium; remorse or fear is slaked for the 
time being by the very drug which eventually renews it; and 
the second debauch is sought as an escape from the penalties 
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of the first. These are truths old enough and clear enough to 
form part, as it were, of the patrimony of criticism. 

What, then, was the nature of Macbeth’s aspiration toward 
kingship? Was it a form of that powerful and often beneficial 
instinct which urges the man who can handle an oar or a rifle 
or a chisel to seek out a positon that affords him the command 
of these implements? Richard III and Edmund are sovereigns 
by nature, and their conduct, diabolical as it is, may be viewed 
in one way as nature’s effort to adjust situation to character. 


But it is the ownership rather than the exercise of power that | 


captivates the fancy of Macbeth; if indeed we ought not to go 
still farther and affirm that for him the regalia are the kingship. 
. His ambition is not the strong man’s craving for more scope 
and better tools, but the child’s wish for the moon, the vague 
longing for the remote splendor. The very small extent to 
which this ambition is really pictured in the play is a re- 
markable rather than a significant circumstance. The drama 
cannot be called a portrayal of the struggle between ambition 
and conscience or ambition and fear, for the simple reason that 
the ambition, though present and operative, is not por- 
trayed. It is assumed, pre-supposed, if you will; but depicted 
it is not. The representation of Macbeth’s desire for king- 
ship in his own words is confined to three sentences, all in 
the first act: the ‘‘happy prologue to the swelling act of the 
imperial theme,’’ the brief but mighty phrase, ‘‘the greatest is 
behind,’’ and one sentence in the letter to Lady Macbeth on the 
“dues of rejoicing’’ and the promised greatness. That is the 
compass of Macbeth’s own portrayal of his ambition. It is 
noteworthy that most of the ringing and glowing phrases in 
reference to kingship in the latter half of the first act are 
assigned to Lady Macbeth. It is she who speaks of ‘‘the golden 
round,’’ who terms kingship ‘‘the ornament of life;’’ and it is 
she who enunciates that massive and herculean phrase, the 
“solely sovereign sway and masterdom.’’ It is worth noting, 
also, that her arguments in the hesitation scene are appeals not 
to ambition but to pride; the pride of the resolute and fearless 
man. As a result of these facts, the portrayal of the incentives 
to the crime is so slight and incidental, and the portrayal of the 
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deterrents is so appallingly vigorous and vivid that the reader 
scarcely sees how the thing ever got itself done. In addition to 
this, not one moment of exultation in the successful completion 
of the deed, not one throb of satisfaction in the possession of 
the dearly-bought kingship, is vouchsafed to either of the con- 
spirators. Had a monk written this play instead of Shake- 
speare, it could not have been mor eaustere or inflexible in its 
denial of happiness to the wicked. 

The foregoing remarks are not meant to disprove the reality 
or the strength of Macbeth’s ambition, but merely to point out 
its subordination in the scale of literary emphasis. 

There are certain analogies between the characters of Mac- 
beth and Hamlet which are not uninstructive for those who keep 
clearly in mind the limits of their scope and importance. They 
are akin in the tendency to brooding and abstraction, in the 
generalizing impulse, in the feeling for rhetorical and literary 
form, in the dependence on suggestion, in the absence of true 
executive faculty, in the reckless suddenness and precipitation 
of certain actions. The proportions of thought and action in 
the two natures are, indeed, reversed; thought with Macbeth 
is as occasional and transient as action with Hamlet. For 
Hamlet thought is the staple of existence; and action is rarer 
and more difficult than with Macbeth, though, when once 
aroused, it is hardly less headlong and instinctive. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances they would not have understood each other; 
Macbeth would have called Hamlet a driveler, and Hamlet would 
have dubbed Macbeth a savage. But one can conceive of their 
meeting in special moods upon rare occasions when their hearts 
might have flowed together in the coalescence of an absolute sym- 
pathy. A trifling incident from my own experience may serve 
to illustrate the affinity of certain moods and tones of the two 
characters. While this essay was in my mind, I chanced to 
find myself one evening at a performance of an inferior play by 
a stock company. Some obscure train of association or mere 
wandering of mind diverted my thoughts to the closing scenes 
of Macbeth. Amid the distractions of the representation, I 
tried to recall the words of the ‘“‘to-morrow and to-morrow”’ 
passage, and found myself gliding insensibly from the “‘life’s 
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but a walking shadow’’ of Macbeth to the ‘‘’tis an unweeded 
garden”’ of the first soliloquy in Hamlet. Macbeth ends on 
the note of cynicism and disillusion on which Hamlet com- 
mences. Usually, though perhaps not in the above instance, 
Hamlet’s thought is saner and more moral than Macbeth’s. 
The latter sees the world, as it were, by the light of conflagration 
in the sombre radiance of the flame kindled by his own de- 
structive energies: Hamlet sees it in what is essentially common 
daylight, though clouded more or less by the vapors arising 
from his own restless and perplexed spirit. 

The moral character of Macbeth is, in most points, tolerably 
clear. He is avery bad man, but is not quite so bad as his acts. 
His first crime is committed under external pressure: all the 
others under the goad of self-torture: hardly one is the deliber- 
ate outcome of his unclouded will and judgment. He is the weak 
man made bad through weakness; and the agony which a worse 
man would not have felt drives him forward into excesses which 
a worse man might have avoided. It follows that he is both more 
criminal and less depraved than the ordinary unthinking and 
unfeeling villain. The actual manifestations of goodness are 
decidedly fewer than the author might have introduced, had he 
so pleased, without loss to the interest or reality of the charac- 
ter. Except in relation to his wife, I cannot remember that 
Macbeth utters one word of absolutely unequivocal kindness to 
any human being. This deficiency is the more remarkable, as 
by a curious inversion of what might have seemed historically 
probable and dramatically appropriate, Sheakspeare has made 
the moral standards of the Scottish court surprisingly high. 
With the exception of Macbeth and his wife, the witches and 
the murderers, nearly every person in the play is marked by 
generosity and honor. The very lay figures are unmistakable 
gentlemen; and episodes like the gallantry of Young Siward 
and the magnanimity of his father are flung into the play with 
an unconcern which suggests a time when heroism was too 
common to be memorable. All this is in impressive contrast 
with the brutal and barbaric environment of King Lear and the 
thinly veiled baseness and hypocrisy which is the moral atmos- 
phere of the court in Hamlet. 
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The nature of Macbeth’s scruples and the cause of his self- 
torture are capable of more than one interpreation. At the 
first glance, conscience seems to be but slightly concerned with 
either: the scruples appear to spring from expediency and the 
self-torture from fear. But Professor Bradley’s idea that his 
conscience, inarticulate in its proper form, finds a voice or 
spokesman in his imagination, has a nobility and subtilty 
which dispose one to instant assent. There is beauty as well as 
inspiration in the thought that the moral sense, like Kent in 
King Lear, returns in a new form to watch over the interests of 
the soul from which in its proper shape it has been summarily 
ejected. If one hesitates a little, nevertheless, the misgiving 
appears less as a bar to assent than as a hindrance to compre- 
hension. Conscience itself, especially in crude minds, is the 
disguise for so many motives that we are a little perplexed when 
we are asked to conceive of another sensation as the disguise of 
conscience. And is not imaginative horror, usually and nor- 
mally, a composite sensation of which conscience is an in- | 
gredient? Does it not consist of a psychical recoil to which 
many elements, the fear of hell, the fear of law, the fear of 
shame, and sympathy for the victim contribute in various de- 
grees, typifying and embodying itself in the fearful external 
signs and tokens of sanguinary crime,—the darkness, the 
silence, the blood, the death-struggle, the pallor and fixity of 
the dead body? To my mind the ideas of conscience and imagi- 
native horror are both complex, and cover in part the same 
ground; and a difficulty rather conceptual than logical presents 
itself in the attempt to picture one as the substitute o1 spokes- 
man for the other. 

A view of this kind enables us to lighten a very little our con- 
demnation of Macbeth, and it is signicficant that the reader 
welcomes the possibility. There are things, however, that are 
harder to forgive than wickedness, and I am afraid that Macbeth 
cannot be acquitted of these more odious, if less heinous, attri- 
butes. Our efforts to respect him are continually foiled by the 
outcrop of a vein of meanness and littleness, bordering upon 
sheer vulgarity. If he ever was a gentleman, that part of him 
died on the night when he murdered Duncan After that event 
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the depravation of his character is hardly more rapid or more 
manifest than the cheapening and coarsening which accompanies 
the moral decline. In his speech with the nobles in his court, 
there is to my ear a distinct note of what in vulgar American 
parlance is called ‘palaver,’ or, in an American parlance still 
more vulgar, ‘dope.’ He was far more kingly before he 
attained the crown. In his dialogue with the two murderers, 
there is a mixture of familiarity and vehemence, of bonhomie 
and solicitude, suggestive both of an unkingly eagerness and of 
the ready fraternization of the crowned cut-throat with his 
humbler brethren of the guild. When the witches at his own 
request show him pictures which excite his alarm, he reviles 
them in the dialect of a crossing-sweeper. An attendant brings 
him bad news and he lashes him with scurrilities and maledic- 
tions. It is a far cry from the chieftain who said to Ross and 
Angus :— 


Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are register’d where every day | turn 
The leaf to read them — 


to the ruffian who bawls to his unoffending servant: 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! 


and though in this case we must allow for variation of mood as 
well as for degeneration of character, no allowance can rob the 
change of its impressiveness. 

There are other things of perhaps an even more trenchant sig- 
nificance. Treachery is anormal adjunct of murder, and it would 
be as vain to expect truth as humanity from ‘‘the smyler with 
the knyf under the cloke.’’ But Macbeth is perfectly at home 
among all the ignominies which his situation suggests or en- 
forces. He can stoop to the incredible meanness of reproaching 
Banquo with unkindness for an absence, the true cause of which 
is at that very moment disturbing his guilty heart. A still 
more aggravated case is his stirring appeal to Lady Macbeth :— 

Bring forth men-children only ; 


For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


The reader who forgets the context naturally supposes that 
this is the reply to some peculiarly daring and heroic utterance 


on the part of the lady. It is with a shock that, on turning to 
the book, he discovers the actual nature of the proposition to 
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which this outburst of enthusiasm is the reply. That proposi- 
tion is the revolting and despicable suggestion that the faces of 
the grooms in the sleeping-chamber shall be smeared with blood, 
and the crime laid at the door of these luckless menials. This 
is what strikes Macbeth as ‘‘undaunted mettle.’’ There is a 
baseness in these things that transcends the baseness inherent 
in the very nature of assassination. We cannot discern in the 
guilty Macbeth the features of that darkened and ruined arch- 
angel whom Milton likened to the thunder-stricken oak on the 
‘*blasted heath;’’ he appears to us rather in the likeness of the 
later embodiments of that versatile spirit, creeping like the ser- 
pent or squat like the toad. 

Macbeth shows a selfish and common nature driven by cir- 
cumstances and urgency to the perpetration of a deed which he 
was neither strong enough nor bad enough to have committed 
without prompting, and the weight of which, once committed, 
he is not strong enough or bad enough to sustain. He be- 
comes, in Middleton’s vivid characterization of another mur- 
derer, ‘‘the deed’s creature,’’ he cannot escape from its yoke or 
its shadow. He is worse than wicked; he is small: yet at his 
worst and smallest he is capable of regaining for the moment 
our sympathy, almost our respect, by the awe-struck earnest- 
ness, the solemnity, of the regard which he turns upon himself 
and destiny. At the crisis of his fate, when the crown and the 
head under it are both at stake, he arraigns life on the ground, 
not that it is cruel or terrible, but that it is petty and meaning- 
less. Could crime have made life stale or tedious to any mind 
not by nature predisposed to find its substance and its interest 
in virtue? We divine the latency of high possibilities; we feel 
that his spiritual ear is laid close to the inmost shrine of far 
deeper oracles than those which have tantalized and beguiled 
him; we suspect that a nature that could make its way through 
crime to wisdom or at least to thought might, under happier 
auspices, have retraced the path from contemplation back to 
virtue. The light, it is true, is dim and transitory, less valua- 
ble in itself than for the glimpse it affords of a profound seri- 
ousness, which asserts, even from the crime and meanness of the 
embruted spirit in which it has made its transient house, its in- 
alienable fellowship with virtue and greatness. 

O. W. Firkins. 


University of Minnesota. 
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BROCKDEN BROWN AND THE NOVEL 


Several circumstances, each more significant than the 
accidental one that this year marks the centenary of Charles 
Brockden Brown’s death, lend this figure of American literary 
history a kind of actuality. First, it happens that a great uni- 
versity has recently given his work as the theme of a prize 
essay. Also, there is the fact that another Philadelphia novel- 
ist, Dr. Weir Mitchell, has in his latest novel, Zhe Red City, 
chosen for time and place the Philadelphia which Brown 
knew, and, with many imaginative touches, made the scene of 
more weird fiction. For the Quaker City became, in the earlier 
novelist’s hands, ‘‘a kind of Bagdad,’’ writes the town’s his- 
torian. ‘‘Marvellous houses with winding stairways and dark 
basements, dead men who came to life, voices in closets, lights 
that strangely disappear, treasure found and lost with much se- 
duction, suicide, and murder, make up a record which contains 
suggestions for a generation of history-writers.’’ So Dr. Ober- 
holtzer. Now, it is obvious enough that Dr. Mitchell was 
never interested in matters like these. Both novelists describe 
the horrors of the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, and there the 
resemblance ceases.' Yet one of the critics who has occupied 
himself with the writer of J/ervyn compares its plague passages 
to those found in the narratives of Boccaccio and Defoe. An- 
other essayist has more discreetly declared that there runs 
through his pages ‘‘a note of sincerity, the tongue and accents 
of a man to whom such themes are a native inheritance.’’ Who 
was this Brockden Brown? 

Certainly his name belongs to the average reader’s ‘‘fringe of 
consciousness’’ rather than to his stock of well-ordered knowl- 


' Indications of contemporary authorities on the Philadelphia plague, with 
a few details as to actual conditions, are supplied in articles contributed by 
W. B. Blake to the Boston Evening Transcript of February 26, 1910, 
“ Fiction and Yellow Fever,” and to the New York Evening Post of March 
19, 1910, “A Novelist of Plague Days.” In Ormond, or the Secret Witness, 
as well as in Mervyn, Brown deals with the pest; in Ormond he is concerned 
with the New York epidemic of 1798. 
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edge. The son of a Philadelphia Friend, he was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1771. His activity as a writer belongs to the period 
1797-1804. His death occurred in 1810. The external facts of 
his life are few enough — almost as few as his dates. He read 
for the bar, but, like Lowell, declined to practice; he lived in 
New York and Philadelphia, as author and editor; his death, 
like that of Keats and Novalis, came early, and of consumption. 
It is a brief story, of which the hero has to his credit six 
novels, considerable fragmentary prose, and a quantity of maga- 
zine articles. What is more to the point, he served to bridge 
the gap between two shores, two centuries, and two schools. 

For Brockden Brown was, above all, a transitional figure. 
The phrase, ‘‘born out of his time,’’ has by misapplication been 
rendered almost meaningless; but if so to be born is to miss 
the advantages of an earlier or later advent, it belongs to Brown. 
Coming earlier, his eccentric imagination would have won him 
wider recognition if not more lasting currency; coming later, 
he might have avoided the extravagances which blot his novels. 
In every one of his works there are given glimpses — glimpses 
too often teasingly furtive — of the Philadelphia of his day, and 
the outlying countryside. In Edgar Huntley, a wider and 
wilder vista opens before the reader: the scene remains Penn- 
sylvania, to be sure, but a Pennsylvania of mountains, caves, 
wild-cats. Thus is another side of the novelist revealed to us: 
we see in him now one who staked out a claim on what was to 
be Fenimore Cooper’s hunting ground —one who anticipated 
the more familiar novelist by a score of years. And even after 
the rise of Cooper, it was long before some judges acknowledged 
him as Brown’s superior. 

To-day, it is scarcely enough to study Brown in relation 
to his American successors. It is even decidedly worth while 
to recognize his kinship with English predecessors. And here 
it is important to examine what is, it seems to me, the basic 
principle of Professor Barrett Wendell’s Literary History of 
these United States. That principle is, that American liter- 
ature took its point of departure, not from contemporary Eng- 
lish letters, but from those of the century before. Thus 
American literature has lagged some hundred years behind the 
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product of the mother-country. This ingenious idea fits the 
case of Irving, but not Brown’s. In living among his own 
people and writing tales about them, the second of these writers 
conceived his literary labors in what must to-day be recognized 
as a spirit wholly modern. To its age, his execution was 
modern in no less degree. Professor Wendell’s generalization 
remains strikingly true, applied to Washington Irving. There 
was a writer whom an English essayist could tartly accuse of 
only transcribing the works of Addison and Fielding in another 
handwriting. But it is a far cry from the Geoffrey Crayon of 
the Sketch Book to the chronicler of 1793. Irving is only inci- 
dentally the creator of Rip Van Winkle, and Brown could justly 
claim the merit of arousing interest, not, like his English 
predecessors, by ‘‘puerile superstition and exploded manners, 
Gothic castles and chimeras,’’ but by ‘‘the incidents of Indian 
hostility, and the perils of the Western Wilderness . . . For a 
native of America to overlook these would admit of no apology.’’ 
Without losing sight of the highly-colored —even morbid — 
imaginativeness of Brown (suggested in the sub-title of the 
Edgar Huntley: Memoirs of a Sleepwalker) honor is due him as 
the painter of American scenes, the chronicler of American 
manners. 

In all this our standpoint differs from that of contemporary 
criticism. For if it was in accord with the exoticism of the 
romantic movement for Chateaubriand, in France, to look for 
his inspiration toward America, the pays sauvage, Brockden 
Brown’s case was altogether different. In turning, not to the 
most remote, but to the most immediate and intimate of back- 
grounds, he won scant praise,— though sour Dennie, of the 
Port-folio confessed that the Pennsylvania novelist wrote ‘-un- 
commonly well foran American.’’ Taking for heroes, not English 
gentlemen, nor Italian bravos, but sons of Chester County farmers, 
Brown laid himself open to what was then the serious charge of 
homeliness —- provinciality. A contributor to the Morth Ameri- 
can Review wrote, as late as June, 1815, that he was ‘‘very far 
from being a popular author,’’ and that there was no demand for 
a second edition of his novels,—this after many of them had 
been reissued in New York or in London. ‘Some have ascribed 
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his want of popularity to his placing the scene of his novels in 
his own country,’’ the ingenuous reviewer explains; adding that 
after all, Brown never localized his novels too obtrusively, and 
that he was so obliging as to introduce foreigners in his tales, 
and Americans polished by residence abroad.— Why did he not 
go farther, describing, like that fair romancer of the state of 
Maine, Mrs. Sally Sayward Barrell Keating Wood, France, or 
Spain, or even Russia? 

The statement that Brockden Brown is a transitional figure 
has been hazarded. Obviously he bridges, as the first American 
who may fairly be called a novelist, the wide gap between earlier 
English fiction and that of the new country. More definitely, 
be brings into unwelcome association the tawdry ‘‘Gothic ro- 
mances’’ of the eighteenth century and the stories of Poe and 
Hawthorne. The first of Brown’s novels to be completed and 
published — he had five novels in progress at once, and this 
explains many of their deficiencies — is, as it happens, rather 
the best of them all; and it suggests at once the sorry expedi- 
ents of what we may call the make-shift school of mystery, and 
the noble methods of Brown’s greater followers. Impressed by 
the ‘‘thrilling melancholy’’ of his Wieland, we may hesitate to 
find, with Richard Henry Stoddard, that Brown was ‘‘Poe’s 
master in prose.”’ And yet, however crude in comparison with 
later and immeasurably more delicate romance, there is that in 
the pioneer’s work which he caught neither from the mystery- 
mongering novels of eighteenth century England, nor from Ger- 
man Gothicism. I do not know whether the partial parallel 
between Schiller in his Gezsterseher and Brown in Wieland has 
publicly been pointed out; if not, there is a subject for some 
doctor’s thesis—learned and very dull. Schiller’s story 
appeared in English, in an abridged translation, three years 
before the appearance of Wie/and ; it is interesting to add that 
another version of the German story was published in Mag- 
nolia, a Southern magazine printed at Savannah in 1841, just 
four years before Lowell printed his poem of the same name in 
the Broadway Journal.’ As for the correspondence between 


? The translation in Magnolia was the work of Professor C. J. Hadermann 
of Oxford, Ga. Lowell’s poem appeared in the issue of the Broadway 
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Schiller and Brown, all that seems significant is the fact that 
Schiller may have borne to the American something of the rela- 
tion which a later German, Hoffmann, bore to Poe; or Tieck 
bore, possibly, to Hawthorne. The debt was slight enough, 
rest assured; yet there is pregnancy in the suggestion that even 
the forerunner of both Poe and Hawthorne seems to have taken 
a kind of starting point in Germany; ushering in, if one cares 
to word it so, the German influence upon our literature. It is 
easy to exaggerate all this; although the German influence upon 
our thought, and, specifically, upon our education, is another 
matter. It is worth noting this much, at least: that Brown 
looked not altogether to the past — he served to introduce a 
newer age. 

His books, if they seem to us the crude expression of youth, 
are the expression of a literature’s youth no less than an 
author’s. In workmanship he is far from inefficient; for all his 
paired adjectives and overbalanced clauses. His language 
seems to us prolix and pretentious only if we go to it direct, 
instead of from the reading of his British predecessors. The 
“‘penalty’’ that he paid as citizen of a youthful democracy was 
more than compensated for: whatever one may think of the 
British critic’s sneer, apropos of Poe, that ‘‘Americans are 
never safe from the pitfalls of a language that is older than their 
nation.’’ Moreover, Brockden Brown was found remarkable — 
even in his day and generation — for writing in a style that is 
nervously instinct with repressed energy. His sentences are 
short—at times, like most modern writer’s, monotonously so; but 
experiment, even literary experiment, is better than stagnation. 
And yet, immensely inferior to Poe and Hawthorne as artist — 


Journal for March 8, 1845. The German story was published in 7halia 
between 1785 and 1789, and printed entire in the latter year. Schiller never 
altogether finished his tale. The first (abridged) English translation ap- 
peared in 1795. Under the title of 7he Armenian it reappeared in 1800. A 
biographical sketch of Schiller which appeared in the New York Monthly 
Magazine in 1799 names the Geisterseher as his most meritorious production 
(see Dr. S. H. Goodnight’s German Literature in American Magazines 
Prior to 1846 in Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin, No. 188). Asym- 
pathetic attitude toward German culture is revealed in Brown’s novels and in 
his editorship of the Monthly Magazine and American Review, and, of the 
Literary Magazine and American Register. 
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a circumstance that might almost be taken for granted — he is 
inferior to all great story tellers in his sacrifice of universal 
truth to the situation, the moment. His weird tales never 
transcend the plausible without always attaining even that 
quality. What Hawthorne wrote of Zwice Told Tales — 
“instead of passion there is sentiment’’— applies much more 
appropriately to Wieland and Mervyn. Finally, his skilfully 
presented illusions once explained away, we are left little more 
than a sordidly mundane reality. In luridness, however, this 
reality is all-sufficient. 

Some parts of Edgar Huntley answer all the demands of 
modern melodrama, and cheapen the Indian-killer of the penny- 
dreadful. ‘‘I sat upon the ground,’’ he makes Huntly tell us:— 


I sat upon the ground, supporting my head with my 
left hand, and resting on my knee the stock of a heavy 
musket. My countenance was wan and haggard, my 
neck and bosom were dyed in blood, and my limbs, 
almost stripped by the brambles of their slender cover- 
ing, were lacerated by a thousand wounds. Three 
savages, two of whom were steeped in gore, lay at a 
small distance, with the traces of recent life on their 
visages. Hard by was the girl, venting her anguish 
in the deepest groans. 


In reading such a passage, we must be charitable enough to 
remember that Brocken Brown was at least an innovator. 

One cannot approach Brown’s stories without being persist- 
ently reminded of their literary background. In a passage 
which I have quoted, the author casts his slur on novels depend- 
ent upon ‘castles and chimeras’ for their effects. The author 
of the first ‘shiver novel,’ Zhe Castle of Otranto, was a dilet- 
tante; and he who criticised the type, and refined upon it,— 
Brockden Brown,— was another. I venture this assertion with- 
out blinking the stock remark of the authors of ‘Literatures,’ 
which is that he was the first American — always excepting the 
unsung tribe of journalists — wholly to support himself by the 
pen. Dunlap’s testimony that ‘‘The author considered all his 
fanciful works as mere matters of recreation and amusement,’’ 
is to the point; and, reading the fragments of the letters that 
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swell Dunlap’s memoir,.one is more and more persuaded that 
here was a man scarcely ever intense in his feelings, or over- 
poweringly in earnest. In work, attitude toward that work, 
temperament, there is a kind of kinship between the American 
and Horace Walpole. In writing gloomy and mysterious tales, 
neither the Earl nor the Editor lost his taste for good society, 
or his personal charm. There is a pleasant cheerfulness about 
both,— as where Brockden Brown begged his friends to make 
themselves the heroes of their letters. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he said, 
‘tis so productive of delight as to hear of their welfare, to share 
their joys and sorrows.’’ Of his own affairs his letters tell us 
little enough; low as he was in spirits or in health, it was his 
resolution to have no news but good news. Thus his diaries 
tell one story, his letters another. It was the same spirit, this, 
as Walpole’s; for the master of Strawberry Hill made a jest of 
his gout when it was most upon him, and wrote to Hannah 
More, one day when he could not cross his chamber unassisted: 
‘‘What business had I to live to the brink of seventy-nine? 
And why should one litter the world at that age? Thank God, 
I have vast blessings: I would bet with any dormouse that it 
cannot outsleep me.’’ It is a long step from this manliness of 
tone to what Lowell calls, with a fine and masculine contempt, 
“‘the long-drawn treacle of modern self-compassion.’’ 

The Castle of Otranto had its English and its German influ- 
ence; German expressions of this das romantisme were to react 
on England and to hasten the coming of what we may call the 
romanticism of the Lyrical Ballads and of Walter Scott. 
Thus both Scott and Brockden Brown derive, in some sort, from 
Horace Walpole — who smiled as he wrote Ofranio and the 
Mysterious Mother, and smiled again when the world took his 
gingerbread conceits with perfect seriousness. Even had these 
stories of violence, portents, trap-doors, and shrieking women 
never been displaced by something rather better, the historical 
novel, they would none the less have had their coup de grace in 
the altogether charming form of Jane Austen’s Northanger 
Abbey. As it was, while Jane Austen was busily burlesquing 
the vulgar machinery of horror, and Scott was raising the novel 
out of the depths of sensibility to which it had been reduced, 
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Brockden Brown stood on the borderland of the modern novel, 
. and cast a look back to the lachrymose age he was leaving 
a | behind. Thus one of his heroes confesses himself to be ‘‘a 
a) woman as regards tears.’’ The tearfulness of Brown’s too hys- 
teric heroes is of a piece with their susceptibility to such an in- 
fluence as ‘biloquism’ and their proneness to sleep-walking; 
their openness to hallucination. 

Brown’s place with reference to novelists who loomed large 
on the contemporary literary stage need not be argued here. If 
Brown himself had been asked to whom among writers of fic- 
tion he owed most, he would unfalteringly have answered, To 
William Godwin, author of Caleb Williams, or Things as They 
Are. ‘‘When a mental comparison is made between this and 
the mass of novels, I am inclined to be pleased with my pro- 


i | duct,’’ he wrote, somewhat pompously, of an uncompleted 
ow ait romance. ‘‘But when the objects of comparison are changed, 
i | and I revolve the transcendant merits of Caleb Williams, my 


pleasure is diminished.’’ Brown was not alone, even among 
a American novelists, in paying tribute to the powers of God- 
win. In 1820 the young Hawthorne wrote to his sister that he 
had almost given up writing poetry. He wrote, too, that he 
had bought the Lord of the Isles,— 


and I intend either to send it or to bring it to you. 
I like it as well as any of Scott’s other poems. I have 
read Hogg’s Zales, Caleb Williams, St. Leon, and 
Mandeville. 1 admire Godwin’s novels, and intend to 
read them all. I shall read the Addot, by the author 
of Waverley, as soon as I can hire it. I have read all 
Scott’s novels except that. I wish I had not, that I 
might have the pleasure of reading them again. Next 
to these I like Caleb Williams 


No very hard and fast line was drawn, you see, between the 
tales of Godwin and Sir Walter’s. Here, by the side of Brown’s 
: humble confession, and Hawthorne’s words, is the place to set 
Wl down Godwin’s acknowledgment that, ‘‘in a story-book called 
| Wieland,’’ written by ‘‘a person, certainly of distinguished 
genius, who, I believe, was born and died in the province of 
i} | Pennsylvania, in the United States of North America, and who 
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called himself C. B. Brown,’’ he had himself found the inspi- 
ration of his Mandeville. And Mandeville, be it noted, was 
one of the novels that Hawthorne placed next to the Scottish 
series. The circle is complete. ‘Whichever had come first,’’ 
wrote Margaret Fuller of those 7win Hegelians, Godwin and 
Brown, ‘‘must have been an inspiration to the other.’’ It fell 
out, we have seen, that each was such an inspiration." 

Nothing is less fruitful than the generality of rapprochements 
in literary characterization. Let pass, then, the character- 
correspondences: it is enough that Brown did not hesitate to 
imitate within reasonable limits. Somewhat unfortunately, he 
imitated himself more often than any other author. And 
Brown’s books are, like Godwin’s Caleb Williams, dis- 
tinguished by a preoccupation with crime and a morbid sensi- 
bility. In powers of narration and description, perhaps the 
American is in advance of his master: though he, too, put his 
language to unusual strains and revealed, in the obviousness of 
his rhetorical devices, the ill effects of following a stilted and 
ungraceful guide. As for Godwin, his coldness, his general in- 
sufficiency of emotion, are the more remarkable for the warmth 
that he too often aims at. ‘‘Emily,’’ he writes of his heroine, 
‘“‘was far from being entitled to the appellation of a beauty. 
Her person was petite and trivial; her complexion savoured of 
the brunette; and her face was marked with the small-pox, 
sufficiently to destroy its evenness and polish, though not 
enough to annihilate its expression.’’ Small wonder if Hazlitt, 
who found Caleb Williams ‘‘one of the most powerful novels in 
the English language,’’ confessed that its author is, all the 
same, like an eight-day clock that must be wound up a long 
time before it will strike! 


5 “ And Mrs. Shelley, in her novel of 7he Past Man, founds her whole de- 
scription of an epidemic which nearly destroyed the human race, on ‘the 
masterly delineations of the author of Arthur Mervyn.’ Shelley himself 
recognized his obligations to Brown.”— Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
essay on Charles Brockden Brown, in the volume entitled, Carly/e’s Laugh. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909). Profossor Dowden quotes Peacock as say- 
ing that the works which took deepest note in Shelley’s mind were Schiller’s 
Robbers, Goethe’s Faust, and the four principal novels of Charles Brockden 
Brown. 
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The relation between Brown and Godwin is more than a 
matter of style. That the American was, as had been asserted, 
fully abreast of the currents of British literature and British 
thought, is nowhere better illustrated than in his adopting the 
principles that disgraced Shelley; the principles that for a time 
at least made Godwin’s name the most frequently cited of any 
in all England. In the dialogue of A/cuin, the son of respect- 
able Philadelphia Quakers undertook to explain the ‘‘new 
thought”’ of those troubled days. His biographer of 1815 tells 
us that Brown was always fond of analysis, and even in early 
life took no opinion on trust. ‘‘Much of his reading tended to 
confirm his predisposition to scepticism.’’ And so we find him 
indulging in Utopian visions of a land where men and women 
dress alike; where they share equally in all occupations, and 
enjoy the same educational system. In the course of a dialogue 
the Godwinian objections to marriage as an institution are 
rehearsed as faithfully as they are stated in Political Justice 
and Its Influence on Morals and Happiness. Finally, after the 
American had safely passed through this quite natural phase, 
he turned it to account in the last of his novels, Jane Talbot. 
The hero, Henry Colden, had come under the spell of Godwin’s 
masterpiece — described as a ‘‘most fascinating book.’’ Jane 
Talbot loves him, notwithstanding his heterodoxy, for — to drop 
into the rhetoric of the piece — though his understanding dis- 
sents, his heart is on the side of virtue. Earlier she had 
believed, with good people in general, that ‘‘none but a sensual- 
ist could disbelieve; unbelief was a mere suggestion . . . to 
palliate or to reconcile us to the unlimited indulgence of our 
appetites.’’ In this novel, which, like his Clava Howard, follows 
the Jetter-form, Brockden Brown all but opened up a new field; 
fell just short of establishing himself in a new reputation, 
sounder than his first. Certainly I know of no earlier story 
where the conflict lies so uniquely in ideas; where it is a ques- 
tion of faith and practise, of love and abstract duty. As it is, 
the novelist throws out a hint, and that is all. Since his era, 
novels dealing with religious doubt have made their stir — 
witness Robert Elsmere—and have been forgotten by a 
public which, reading more novels than the earlier gener- 
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ations, approaches fiction with less patience and less seri- 
ousness. 

It is probable that Brown, like his Colden, remained a sceptic 
of a passive and unproselytizing kind. His faith was left in the 
unfinished condition of many of his writings. He had, ulti- 
mately, to live down an unorthodox reputation. When he 
returned to Philadelphia for all time, to found The Literary 
Magazine and American Register, he deemed it wise to declare 
himself ‘‘the ardent friend and the willing champion of the 
Christian religion.’’ But one is more interested in Brown the 
analyist than in Brown the believer or the sceptic: for it was as 
analyist, we have seen, that he most closely resembles the God- 
win of Caleb Williams. Each novelist is fonder of setting his 
heroes to pondering over past performances, sentiments, hopes, 
than of finding them springs of action, and launching them in 
full career. In the words of one of Brown’s brooding heroes is 
expressed what the writer might justly have said of himself: ‘‘I 
cannot be satisfied with telling you that I am not well; but I 
must be searching with these careful eyes into causes.’’ Of 
course his circumstantiality is easily justified; was it not one of 
Brown’s contemporaries who described his product as ‘‘a con- 
catenation of events which taken separately will be worthy of 
belief?’’ As for the painstaking analyist’s preferences in sub- 
ject matter, once more one may quote the words he lends to one 
of his heroes: ‘‘There is no book in which I read with more 
pleasure than the face of woman.’’— So might Richardson have 
written after one of his tea-drinkings at North End. 

Yes, in Brockden Brown we see a romancer to be associated 
with Godwin, less as humanitarian than as _psychologue. 
The latest comer among his causal critics writes that he 
was a terrorist by fashion only; by nature, a realist. Cer- 
tainly his was an imagination more nimble, even more daring, 
than most of the terror school could boast. Nor was he a mere 
imitator: if only the wildness of his imaginings had been sub- 
jected to some sort of discipline, if only his compositions had 
been duly weighed and reviewed before their utterance (at least 
sufficiently to put them into order and consistency within them- 
selves), he might be widely read with pleasure even to-day. 
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The undisciplined quality of Brown’s imagination is, after all, 
the one fact of which every hand-book of American literature 
informs the reader seeking knowledge in regard to him; one 
need not linger over it. What must not be lost sight of is that 
natural causes fascinated him, along with seemingly unnatural 
effects. He sought to rationlize mystery. That he never made 
the most of his talents, however, one must feel even in reading 
Wieland : his first novel and his best. Wieland is the victim 
of a ventriloquist who uses the voice of God, and other voices, 
more familiar to his victim. Led on by his voices, Wieland 
murders his wife and children; wakened at last to the cruel 
realities, he becomes a wilder maniac than ever. There are 
thrills in Wieland, there are thrills and purple patches in all 
the novels, but they are ragged, and, as we read more and 
more, increasingly disappointing. They suffer from the cir- 
cumstance that their author kept several of them going at the 
same time, confused them among themselves, ‘‘lost his place’’ 
as completely as the most careless of his readers. We feel 
too — unjustly, perhaps, when all the conditions are regarded — 
that his gift has been prostituted. It is because he only toyed 
with his powers that so much of his work was left unfinished — 
that his Edgar Huntley has come down to us all at loose ends: 
two stories, not dove-tailed, but spliced. In another novel the 
interval between the publication of the volumes was interrup- 
tion enough to change his hero’s character and sentiments. 
Worse yet, the novelist completely forgot to bring to the altar 
or to the death-bed, that is the perquisite of romantic heroines, 
the fascinating Italian lady whom Mervyn had rescued from a 
thousand perils, but in the end left stranded. The novel 
itself — Mervyn, that is,— is pseudo-picaresque, with a well- 
meaning sentimentalist striving to fill the place of cheerful 
knave. 

A contributor to Blackwood’s wrote, almost a hundred years 
ago, that there were only two American authors ‘‘whose genius 
has reason to complain of British neglect:’’ Charles Brockden 
Brown and Washington Irving. Irving has long since won 
recognition for all that his countrymen may claim for him of 
talent. The same might be true of Brockden Brown had he 
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acted on the principle that art is properly either representative 
or symbolical. He knew lesser truths: that it is not enough for 
fiction to be true — that it must seem true; that the appearance 
is often of more importance than the fact. He introduced foot- 
notes referring to scientific works, and called attention to well- 
authenticated cases parallel to some of his own incidents (all of 
which was, at least, a charmingly naive performance); he fur- 
ther ‘documented’ his stories in elaborating detail, leading 
always toward verisimilitude. Above all, he stood on the 
boundary line between the old-fashioned and the modern novel ; 
between the light-hearted Walpole with his heavy-handed imi- 
tators, on the one hand, and the stories of Poe and Hawthorne 
on the other; between the sentimentalism of Richardson and 
Godwin, and the naturalism of the nineteenth century. He 
was, finally, a writer who dealt, not with ¢Aimgs alone, nor with 
sensations, but with ideas. And yet, for reasons which I 
have tried to suggest, his novels appealed, in 1820, chiefly to 
subscribers to circulating libraries; they were not recognized as 
‘standard’ works. Their attraction to-day is not as full- 
bodied literature, commended to the many, but to the student, 
the lover of old-fashioned favorites, the friend of the fantastic. 


WARREN BarRTON BLAKE. 


West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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As Christians, we are committed by the nature of our Lord’s 
resurrection to an extraordinary position with respect to matter. 
The Catholic Church testifies that our Lord's risen body was a 
real body. He said to His Apostles the evening after His res- 
urrection, when they refused to believe their senses and thought 
they saw a spirit: ‘‘Handle Me and see, for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see Me have,’’ and He showed them His 
hands and His side so that He might convince them that He 
had the same body which hung upon the cross. Then, when 
they still believed not, for joy, He said to them, ‘‘Have ye 
here anything to eat?’’ and they gave him a piece of broiled 
fish and of an honey comb, and He took it and did eat before them. 
He walked with them, and talked and reasoned with them, and 
ate and drank with them, from time to time, for forty days after 
He rose from the dead, thus giving ‘‘many infallible proofs’’ of 
the reality of His risen body. 

Further, the testimony continues, that, real as his body was, 
it had certain very extraordinary properties. It could pass 
through solid substances. When He rose, He did not stop to 
unwind the linen sheet with which Joseph and Nicodemus had 
wrapped His dead body when they laid it in the tomb, but 
passed through it, leaving it as it had been when around Him, 
except that, of course, now it was collapsed. He did not wait 
for the angel to roll the stone from the doorway of the tomb to 
let Him out, but passed through the rocky walls as if they had 
been air. And when He called on His Apostles that evening, 
He did not knock to be admitted through those doors which 
were ‘‘closed for fear of the Jews,’’ but stood in the midst of 
them, as if He had materialized out of nothing into the middle 
of the room. 

Again, he had the power to appear and disappear, as when He 
suddenly vanished out of the sight of the twodisciples at Emmaus, 
while sitting at the supper-table breaking bread with them, 
after having walked and talked with them most of the afternoon. 

He went from place to place, now being in Jerusalem, then 
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beside the sea of Galilee and again on a mountain side, without 
having walked or ridden there. 

He ascended from the earth to the sky at His ascension as if 
there were no such thing as gravity, and finally, though this 
property did not show itself until after the ascension, He 
shone with a light which eclipsed the brightness of the noonday 
sun, struck St. Paul and his companions from their horses to 
the ground, and caused St. John to fall at His feet as dead. 

These post-resurrection actions of our Lord are never classed 
with His miracles, but are set forth in Scripture as the normal 
powers of His body. 

And even if we should be inclined to classify them as miracles, 
we must remember that His miracles were according to the laws 
and possibilities of nature. This was a marked feature of 
them. Moreover, whatever change had come over His body 
since His death, no change had come over this world in which 
He still lingered. Nature had not died and risen again. We 
are required therefore to believe that these actions of our Lord, 
after He rose from the dead, are possible in the nature of things 
and are no Arabian Nights performances. 

Yet it must be confessed that they look incredible and pre- 
posterous. I am surprised that our enemies have not assaulted 
us fiercely here. The reason why they have not done so is 
because we have kept quiet about the matter, not altogether 
realizing the full significance of it ourselves. If we had been 
attacked, we should have had only two places of refuge. One 
would have been that the account must be true, somehow or other, 
for how else could the Apostles, plain, practical men as they were, 
get the idea of such a body? And if they could have invented 
the story, how can it be thought that they would have the 
temerity to propose it to the faith of an incredulous world? To 
do so would only immensely increase their difficulties. The 
other refuge would have been that we do not, yet, know what 
matter is. Until we do, no one is competent to say what can or 
cannot be done with it. Such hitherto would have been our 
only lines of argument; but modern discoveries of science with 
respect to the nature of matter furnish us now with a defence 
which is as extraordinary and wonderful as the faith itself. 
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First science gives us reason for believing in the objective 
existence of matter. It has confirmed the testimony of our 
senses by showing that we cannot destroy the smallest quantity 
of it. Wecan change its form, temperature, and density. We 
can, by combining it with other matter, change its chemical prop- 
erties, but there is one feature of it over which we have no 
control, that is its quantity. The conservation of matter is a 
law from which no one of us can escape. It cannot be that an 
object like this is merely an idea of the mind. Satisfied with 
its real existence, science goes on to learn what it is, and in this 
effort has made most marvelous discoveries. 

For many years we have all been taught that matter con- 
sists of sixty-four elementary substances. It was natural, how- 
ever, that men should think that these might be different forms 
of one common substance. This was thought probable because 
of the fact that they differed from each other not in quality, but 
in weight. The lightest was hydrogen. Oxygen weighed 
sixteen times as much, therefore it looked as if oxygen were 
not a simple element but was composed of sixteen parts of 
hydrogen. If this were true, then it ought to be possible to 
break oxygen up into so much hydrogen, but no one had done it. 
It was noticed that heat would break up chemical compounds, as 
when water poured upon a very hot fire is broken up into its 
component elements of hydrogen and oxygen and burned, thus 
adding to the conflagration instead of putting it out, but no tem- 
perature had been found high enough to break the oxygen into 
hydrogen. Nevertheless there might besuchatemperature. It 
was noticed that the spectrum analysis of the light from a white 
star like Sirius shows the presence there of nothing but 
hydrogen. This was supposed to be because the fervent heat of 
Sirius, which is hotter even than our Sun, had broken every 
element there into hydrogen. Still, man had never been able to 
produce such heat and thus reduce an element by experiment. 
Hence the idea remained as a mere hypothesis until recently, 
when Professor Rutherford of McGill University, Montreal, 
while experimenting with Thorium found it to be throwing off 
atoms of substance. And when this cast-off substance was 
examined it was found to be not Thorium but another element. 
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The atomic weight of Thorium is over 200. The weight of 
this substance was only 1 or 2. It was therefore hydrogen or 
helium. At last an instance had been found of an element 
breaking up. Since then, others have been found to break up; 
as, for example, Radium, Uranium, and Polonium; and still 
others are suspected of it, as Potassium, Silicon, Sodium, and 
Chlorine. They do not break up into hydrogen at one step, but 
first into an element of a lower atomic weight than themselves; 
this in turn into one of still lower weight, until hydrogen is 
reached. 

Having accepted, then, as an hypothesis, that hydrogen is 
the fundamental element, the next question was, what is hydro- 
gen? The question was not about its chemical properties. 
They were well known, but what was it in itself? This ques- 
tion took the subject out of the domain of chemistry into the 
realm of physics. The physicist said that it consisted of the 
very smallest parts of matter in the world. He called these 
parts ‘atoms’ from a (not) and femnein (to cut), meaning 
something which cannot be cut intwo. Though these atoms 
are so small that they cannot be seen by the strongest micro- 
scope, yet by indirect means they are measured and found to be 
not greater than I-250,000,000, nor less than 1-5,000,000,000, of 
an inch in diameter. These atoms were at the bottom of things. 
Out of them everything was supposed to be made. 

What is there about a name or else about the human mind, that 
makes men want a name fora thing and when they get it, whether 
they understand that name or not, think that they have mastered 
the thing? A child asks, ‘‘What is That?’’ You tell him it is 
x. y.z. ‘‘Oh,’’ he says, ‘‘that is x. y. z., is it?’’ and off he 
goes, thinking he understands all about it now, when, as a matter 
of fact, he does not know a bit more than he did before. We 
read that the first work God set Adam to do was to name 
things. Hecertainly would have been uncomfortable in a world 
of unnamed things, and when he got through, I suppose he 
thought he knew all there was to know. 

So most men were satisfied when they were told that matter 
was made up of ‘atoms.’ But what was the atom? Newton 
had said it was a solid, massy, hard, impenetrable particle, so 
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very hard as never to wear out or break in pieces. But there 
were other men, and among them such eminent experimenters 
as Boscovitch, Faraday and Sir Wm. Thompson (Lord Kelvin), 
who were convinced that it was not a solid thing, and that pro- 
bably in the sense of ‘solid stuff’ there was no such thing as 
matter. It seemed impossible, however, that men should ever 
know if this were so or not, because the atom was such an in- 
finitesimal thing. But the application of electricity to physical 
research has done as much for physics as the perfect balance did 
for chemistry and the prism for astronomy. It has analyzed the 
alom. 

It was observed that by charging a small sphere, like a drop 
of mercury, with electricity, its weight was raised, and the | 
more electricity that could be concentrated upon it, the heavier 
it became; from which it was evident that electricity has 
weight, the greatest characteristic of matter. 

Next it was discovered that every atom can have associated 
with it a certain definite quantity of electricity. Some atoms 
only one such quantity, others twice as much, others again 
thrice as much, and so on, but no atom would receive a fraction 
of that quantity. Hence it was concluded that that quantity 
was the unit of electricity. 

Then it was found that that unit of electricity could be sepa- 
rated from the atom and exist by itself, and that when so sepa- 
rated it had both weight and indestructibility—the two character- 
istics of matter. These minute charges of electricity have been 
called electrons. Their weight has been taken by a simple but 
ingenious little device of the late Sir Wm. Thompson (Lord 
Kelvin) and found to be 1-1,000 of the weight of an atom 
of hydrogen. It was natural to suspect after this discovery that 
the atom was made up of electrons and nothing else. 

Now within the last three years this has been proved to be true. 
The atom has been found to consist of hundreds of negative 
and positive electrons interlocked in a state of violent motion 
so as to produce a stable configuration by their mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion, so that to-day the fundamental element out 
of which the whole Universe is made is not the atom of hydro- 
gen but the electron, which 1s not matter at all, There is no 
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such thing as matter in the commonly accepted sense, and there 
never was. This is enough to make a man gasp. Lord Byron 
came nearer being right than he knew when he said:— 


What is mind? No matter. 
What is matter? Never mind. 


But one cannot leave the matter here. What is electricity? 
That is the burning question in physics to-day. Men are hot 
after it. Powerful methods of attack have been contrived, and 
men will never rest until they know. It is energy. That is all 
they know yet. But what is energy? I submit that the physi- 
cist will never find the answer in his own domain. That ques- 
tion has brought him to the borderland of psychology, and I 
suggest that he will find the answer there. It is an answer 
the truth of which may be tested by common expérience. There 
is a form of energy which is familiar to us all. It is the human 
will. The will is potential energy and every act of volition is 
a translation of it into kinetic energy. How we can by an 
exercise of the will lay hold of our muscles and cause them 
to contract, we do not know, but we do it all the time. 
Through their contraction, the will may be turned into motion, 
and that into heat, and that in turn into electricity. If you 
begin with that electricity and run it back to its source it is 
found to be at last the will. We thus perceive from daily ex- 
perience that will is the dltimate cause of all actions which we 
can trace from the beginning. Why then should we not con- 
clude that some will is the ultimate source of everything? 

Will is the essence and exponent of personality. Thus we are 
led across the realm of physics into psychology, but I believe the 
step which has taken ys across is no jump, but is the next, 
natural, short step, and the step which we had to take if we 
would keep up the pursuit. If I am right, then I must conclude 
that the whole so-called Material Universe, from the outermost 
edge of the Milky Way on the one side to the outermost edge of 
that Galaxy on the other side, with all that lies within it of vast 
nebulz, mighty burning suns, and huge, planets with their satel- 
lites, its abysmal ether, its immense mechanical movements, 
its fearful chemical processes, and this earth with its in- 
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numerable and varied sights and sounds and its complex activ- 
ities, ourselves and everything which may exist around us, 
unseen and undreamed of, is one gigantic, bewildering and 
awful manifestation of some person. In the face of a fact like 
this, one feels like walking softly in the world. 

There are two features of this manifestation which help to 
identify Him. One is that He is conditioned. Everything 
in the Universe is conditioned by time, space, and causation. 
Creation is an act, not a thing, and whatever action there may 
have been in the infinite past, there was a time when this con- 
crete act began to be undertaken, from which beginning it has 
evolved to its present state. This fact and the observed dissi- 
pation of heat in spite of the law of conservation, sets a bound 
of time before and behind. Astronomy tells us, moreover, that 
the universe is limited in space. If it were not, the speed of 
the stars would be different from what it is, and the whole sky 
would be as full of light as the day. Further, those mighty 
lenses with which our modern observers are equipped enable 
them to peep through the rifts of the Milky Way into emptiness 
all round. The Universe is as much a unit as the world itself, 
having the Milky Way for its Equator and the polar and anti- 
polar stars for its poles, though so tremendous in size that it 
takes light 36,000 years to cross it, going at the rate of 600,000,000 
miles an hour. Furthermore, we observe everywhere that 
regular sequence of events which we call cause and effect. 
The Universe is therefore the manifestation of a conditioned 
personality. The other feature is that He whose will is behind 
it all must nevertheless be unconditioned. He is outside the 
sequence of cause and effect, since He began it. He trans- 
cends space, for He compasses all, and He antedates time, 
for He must have been before He began to act, else He could 
never have acted atall. Tosay that Heis unconditioned is to say 
that He is infinite. We must conclude, therefore, that these 
conditions are self-imposed 

Theology tells us of One who fulfills this description. He is 
called the Word of God; for like the body to its spirit He is the 
manifestation and the utterance of the Godhead. ‘‘No one hath 
seen God (the Father) at any time, the only-begotten God Who 
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is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.’’ He is, 
we read, ‘‘the very image of the Father’s substance’ and is 
therefore God, ‘‘very God of very God.’’ ‘‘Pre-existing in the 
form of God He considered it not a prize to be held fast, to be 
equal with God, but conditioned Himself, assuming the form of 
aservant.’’ ‘‘All things were made by Him’”’ and “‘in Him all 
things hold together,’’ for “‘He upholds all things by the -ex- 
pression of His power.”’ 

We have come to the end of the pursuit. Everywhere is the 
awful presence of God. ‘‘In Him we live, and move, and have 
our being.’’ Here is the answer to the age-long riddle of exis- 
tence. We have made it harder than it was, by assuming that 
the created things of God were related to Him as things are to 
us,— quite apart and other than Himself. ‘‘God is all’’ and all 
is God. Nature is an Epiphany. 

We ourselves are chips off the divine Being, so to speak. 
God has created us by setting us off from Himself, and limited 
Himself still further by generously endowing us with freedom, 
thus giving us the custody of ourselves, not that we might go 
counter to Him, but that we might have the exalted privilege of 
being ‘‘co-workers with Him.’’ 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


And given our wills in harmony with Him, who can say what 
we may not do? Given such power over our entire body as we 
now have over our voluntary muscles, so that we could control 
even their constituent electrons, our bodies would have 
every power which our Lord’s risen body had. Such control as 
this is not beyond reason. Every function of the body is under 
the power of the mind. Even the chemistry of the bodily se- 
cretions is determined by the state of the mind, and, if the 
chemical affinities of the elements of the body are affected by 
the mind, the electrons may be and perhaps are so controlled 
also. But in our present state only a small portion either of the 
body or of the mind is under our personal control. Most of it is 
subconscious. But there is no hard and fast line between our 
conscious and subconscious activities. Voluntary and conscious 
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activity is continually passing into the region of the subcon- 
scious, and subconscious activities are ever emerging into con- 
sciousness. It may very well be that in a higher and more 
spiritual state, when our wills are in perfect acccord with the 
great Will which is all about us, every activity of our body will 
be subject to our will, and we shall have that perfect freedom 
which is given to perfect obedience. Here may be the solution 
of our Lord’s post-resurrection powers. His was a humanity 
which had done always those things which pleased His Father, 
even unto death, and had entered into ‘‘the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.’’ And we know that those powers are 
possible from the nature of things, for recent discoveries in 
physics have shown them to be so. 

Take the glory which He showed to St. Paul and St. John after 
His ascension and which had startled the Apostles out of sleep in 
the night of His transfiguration. It has been found that all 
things emit light as well as reflect it, though not in sufficient 
amount to be seen by us. In other words, they have the power 
to start waves of light in the ether. This is due to the orbital 
motion of the component electrons. The faster that motion the 
greater the light. Suppose that motion to be under the control 
of our Lord’s will, and it is obvious that He could show forth 
such glory or withhold it as He pleased. 

Take again His power to appear and disappear. We see 
almost everything by reflected light, that is by the light of 
waves which approach it, but there is much of this light which 
is invisible tous. If we should arrange all its rays in a row likea 
keyboard, there would be only about two octaves visible to our 
eyes. Therefore it is possible for an object to be present, 
located, and photographed, and yet be unseen to every human 
eye. Since everything has the power to emit light, it is possi- 
ble that the light waves which it starts undulating away from 
itself might neutralize those which come to it, and so it become 
invisible by those rays. This is the explanatoin of Newton’s 
rings, in which certain waves of light are stopped and so much 
of the light put out. Given in our Lord’s case such control of 
the electrons as we have suggested, it becomes plain that He 
could render Himself visible or invisible while He remained 
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present in all His corporal reality. Until we know what gravity 
is, we cannot understand His ascension. That He had the power 
to overcome this force was plain when He walked upon the sea; 
and so had St. Peter fora little while, when he walked on the 
sea to meet Him; and so shall we all have at last, when we 
are ‘‘caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.”’ 

Related to the power by which He ascended, was the power 
by which He moved from place to place. We are only just 
beginning to learn the mighty energy which lies beneath all 
things. In the atom with its hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
electrons, is a power millions of times greater than gravity, so 
great that their own motion when set free, says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, ‘‘far exceeds that of any cannon-ball that ever existed, 
being as much faster than a cannon-ball as that is faster than a 
snail’s crawl; a hundred times faster than the fastest flying 
star.’’ With a body possessed of such energy as this, it must 
have been possible for our Lord to have gone from place to place 
with the speed of thought and by the mere exercise of His will. 

Finally, with respect to His passing through the closed doors 
of the room where His disciples were assembled and through the 
rocky walls of His tomb, we know that an atom is exceedingly 
small, but that the electrons within it are found to be a hundred 
thousand times smaller. The spaces between these component 
electrons in the sphere of the atom are relatively so great that 
they can be compared only with the spaces between the planets. 
Therefore it is that a radiating element like Radium can pass 
through a plate of iron and be found deposited on the other side. 
In the light of a fact like this, there is nothing incredible in 
our Lord’s body passing through those doors and walls. There 
was no more difficulty about it than there is in a shower of 
meteors passing through the solar system. 

Such was the glory and power of our risen Lord, and such also 
shall be the power and glory of those who “‘shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from the 
dead,’’ for ‘‘we shall be like Him.”’ 


Gites HERBERT SHARPLEY. 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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THE SEVEN JOYS OF READING 


We must all have noticed a certain change of late in the atti- 
tude of the librarian and the library assistant toward books. 
Whereas, the time was when books were regarded as things to 
be entered, catalogued, classified, shelf-listed, and then given out 
in as great numbers as possible to a more or less willing public, 
and the numbers reported with pride to the professional jour- 
nals, it seems now to have occurred to the majority, as it had 
never failed to present itself to the minority, that books are also 
to be read; that, in fact, that is what they are for. 

In the days when the slogan of the librarian was the glib cry, 
“The librarian who reads is lost,’’ and to stop classifying or 
cataloguing a book and particularly to want to stop, for a dip 
into its pages, was a positive crime, the librarians in this 
country were being led astray by a misquotation, or rather a 
garbled quotation, for Mark Pattison’s words were these, in 
speaking of Casaubon, the great classical scholar who was made 
librarian to Henry IV of France: ‘‘The use which he made of 
the library was one which no librarian ought to make — it was 
to read the jbooks. . . he did nothing for arranging or cata- 
loguing, hardly anything for publishing new texts. . . he never 
made any thorough or complete investigation of what was there 
— much less a catalogue. The librarian who reads is lost,”’ 
which, as you see, is quite a different thing from the banner 
under which we were marching so long. 

There were many protestants in our procession, murmuring, 
from time to time, ‘‘This isn’t the main track,’’ or crying, 
‘We're lost, we’re lost!’’ and pointing in another direction, 
miles away, where a much larger procession — that of the public 
we had been serving — was going gaily along with flags and 
music and banners and all the signs of enjoyment, every one 
with a book and often two, as many as we had been able to get 
him to carry, in fact. 

Not much attention was paid to these protests, however, until 
nearly all the questions about cataloguing and classification and 
records and methods had been settled or had almost settled those 
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who discussed them, and in the lull many voices were heard 
saying, ‘‘Well, what shall we do next with the books?’’ Then 
some long-suffering scholar-librarian with his pet edition of 
Horace or Virgil in his pocket suggested grimly, ‘‘Suppose we 
read them.’’ It was a brilliant idea, and the first manifestation 
of his popularity has come in the form of the book symposium, 
a delightful occasion for every one who likes or prizes a book to 
give its reasons or, if he pleases, just stand up and “‘enthuse’’ 
about it. Everybody who is fond of a book is only too glad to 
listen, for some day his turn will come and his pet book will 
have its innings. And what a jolly procession the book-sym- 
posium is making of us! ‘‘I’m so glad you talked about those 
essays— I’m so fond of them,”’ or, ‘‘I never read that biography 
you spoke of, but I’m going to get it the very first time it is in,”’ 
etc., etc. Where questions of cataloguing and accessioning led 
to puckered brows and worried faces, a comparison of favorite 
authors seems to wake every one up and set everyone smiling. 
We are finding that many of us have always loved books, by 
stealth, as it were, not wishing to be considered /ost by Mark 
Pattison or any of his misquoters. It is as if a new charter of 
liberties had been put into our hands. We are free to read and 
read openly and need no longer pretend that we read every- 
thing long ago, before we became librarians and found some- 
thing more important to think of. And, whereas it was once 
the fashion to smile in a superior way over the young person 
who thought herself qualified to enter a library school because 
she loved books and had read a great many good ones, we are 
really beginning to admit that that is a qualification, after all. 
One of the city libraries of New England for some years past 
had actually spent money in printing in its bulletin the personal 
opinions of some of the staff about the new books and new 
editions added, which shows, when you come to think of it, that 
they must have read the books more or less. In a way, this 
could be justified, even to those who think the reading of books 
too frivolous for a serious librarian, for this acquaintance with 
the books enables the editor of the bulletin to say such charming 
things about them as to make the public want to take them out, 
— and that, of course, is justification enough. A second library 
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is following the bulletin-model of this one, and any day we may 
see a third or a fourth, though good example is not so catching 
as bad, it is said. Lately, this same New England library has 
gone so far as to publish a list of its modern poetry, and under 
the leading names to quote such admirably chosen stanzas as to 
make of the list a fascinating little anthology of the editor’s 
special favorites, let us say. 

And so, although the new fashion is, as yet, on trial, I am 
emboldened to say a word or two on what I shall call Zhe Seven 
Joys of Reading. Of course there may be more — there may be 
seventy times seven — I could think of more myself, probably— 
but I £now there are seven. Some of these come when we are 
children, long before we do much thinking about our reading 
and when it is still a purely sensuous enjoyment, and the first is 
the Joy of Familiarity. Who that has watched the story-telling 
of to-day, has not seen the little bits of children smile all over 
their faces and begin to hug themselves, as the story-teller 
began, ‘‘Once upon a time there were a king and queen.’”’ And 
so in reading the story. You knew that story and you knew it 
was good, and as you went on and came to this turn of the plot 
and that ever-to-be-remembered speech, you could have squeezed 
the very type for pleasure. It was the joy of familiarity that 
made you like to read about Little Susy in one after another 
of six small volumes and about Little Prudy and then about all 
her family, one by one. You did not have that chill in opening | 
a new one of a series that you felt when you first opened an 
entirely new book and had to move to a new town and meet a lot 
of strange people. After you had read such a book, you came 
back to the old ones and felt warm and comfortable again, and 
screwed yourself up into a knot in a corner by the fire and read 
them all over for the fourth or fifth time. 

We are but children of a larger growth, and to this day there 
are some of us who periodically take down David Copperfield 
or The Mill on the Floss or Henry Esmond or Emma or 
Barchester Towers, and refresh our memories of old friends, 
yes, and of old foes; who at Christmas time think we must read 
the Christmas Carol for old sake’s sake, who turn away from 
the modern songster chirping in every magazine, and go back to 
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Thanatopsis or [In Memoriam or Snowbound—to hear the 
familiar lines rolling in like waves, one after another, in 
their well-known cadence. Of course there are some books that 
are “‘born old,’’ such as Joseph Vance. As we read that, 
there came gradually upon us such a haunting sense of 
familiarity that we were convinced it had been known to us and 
loved by us in some previous state of existence,— there was none 
of the chill of the untried, the discomfort of adjustment to a new 
writer, a new theme, a new way of seeing things. 

The joy of familiarity comes not alone from novels and 
poems. You can turn at the right moment—and there are 
mental as well as physical settings for such enjoyments — to 
many an essay the pages of which show that that is where the 
book has been opened most often. Don’t say that you have not, 
more times than one, on a cold winter Sunday when dinner is 
later than usual, used Zhe Dissertation on Roast Pig as an 
appetizer. Or that you have not found satisfaction for an oft- 
recurring mood of wanting— you know not what — in some 
perfect piece of writing such as Pater’s Child in the House. 
Or that, feeling limp and languid, you have not, time and again, 
breathed in Emerson’s Se/f-reliance like a draught of salt 
sea air. 

One knows where to go for the remedies needed by one’s con- 
stitution, —one does not try new prescriptions when the old ones 
have always answered; and in one’s mental and emotional 
medicine-chest, the old specifics hold their own, this for home- 
sickness, that when you need bracing, the other to make you 
gay, and the fourth to give you a sense of comfort and cosiness 
and rest for your next sally into the cold world. 

The second joy is the Joy of Surprise. And this, too, belongs 
in a measure to childhood when everything is new and the trick 
of weaving plots is unsuspected. Do you remember when the 
wandering prince or princess, tired and hungry and cold, lost in 
the dark wood at nightfall, appealed to you as in so dreadful a 
case that you didn’t see how it was ever to be mended? And 
then— suddenly came that life-saving solution —‘‘He saw a 
light!’ Oh, that light that twinkles in the pages of fairy tales! 
What a big sigh of relief it affords one! How clever it was of 
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the old story-tellers to save it for the last emergency! It meant 
shelter and warmth and food and probably friends — though we 
did find sometimes that even bands of robbers flourished de- 
ceptive lights that lured to danger. 

The joy of surprise for us older ones lies not in new books, 
not in the discoveries and inventions and new theories that fill 
the modern page, to all these we are hardened, proof,— nothing 
of that kind can surprise us; it lurks instead in the old book. 
We pick up a volume and hear Pliny talking about lectures in old 
Rome: ‘‘We approach the hall,’’ he says, ‘‘as if compelled by 
main force; many of us sit outside the door and try to overcome 
the ennui by discussing the gossip of the town. Messengers 
are surreptitiously sent in to inquire whether the lecturer has 
really made his appearance, whether he has finished his prologue, 
or how many sheets are still left to be read. Then, when we 
hear that the moment of deliverance is not very far off, we come 
in slowly, sit on the edge of our chairs, and do not even wait 
for the end of the discourse to slip or steal quietly away.’’ The 
lecture-ridden reader of to-day at once feels a surprised kinship 
with the old Roman that nothing can weaken. We take up Job 
and hear him say to his comforters, ‘‘Oh yes, you know it all, 
of course,’’ only, as Job put it, it was ‘‘No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you.’’ We find with Emer- 
son’s farmer that Plato has got ‘‘some o’ my ideas.’’ And in 
Chaucer we find literally a bit of modern slang, ‘‘Come off,”’ 
used in much the same sense, while Shakespeare says, ‘‘And 
my good angel fire my bad one out.’’ 

The surprise of finding human nature always human nature, 
ever since there is any record of humanity, of finding that 
truths that we think modern have been apprehended or glimpsed 
by the ancients, and sometimes grasped fully and examined on 
all sides, of learning that love and friendship and compassion 
are as old as the hills, is one of the rewards that awaits him who 
reads old books. He feels that he could take issue with Aés- 
chylus, split hairs with Plato, quarrel with Lord Bacon, be in- 
structed by Leonardo, and smoke with Raleigh, if only he had 
them here, with such common meeting-ground as he had found 
in their written words. And his respect for Solomon grows 
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apace, who knew and said that there was nothing new under 
the sun. 

The social reformer in particular must have this joy gf sur- 
prise when he looks over an old book. From the days of the 
bricks without straw to Piers Ploughman and the Cry of the 
Children, \iterature is full of the oppression and injustice and 
unfairness that he is so prone to consider the especial sin of his 
own generation. Whether the surprise one might experience 
on discovering that these were all ages-old and world-wide could 
be called a joy, is perhaps doubtful, but it makes one feel a 
little less guilty personally. 

When the epidemic of influenza first reached this country and 
was characterized as a mysterious new malady, I came across a 
description of it in a letter of Campbell the poet, written in 
1803, with a surprise that was relief, if not exactly joy. It had 
happened before, then, and people were not frightened to death 
and the world had survived, after all! 

A few years ago a strange figure appeared in my office, a little 
man, a foreigner, of Hebrew race, I judged,who offered for sale 
very simply a volume of philosophy of his own writing, printed 
by some third-rate printer, cheaply bound and in no way 
attractive. The author told me he was a cobbler, if I remember 
aright, but he had thought out this book and by great economy had 
managed to get it printed. Ordinarily a librarian makes short 
shrift of book peddlers; but there was something in this case 
that made me buy the book without any reference to its merits, 
—something in the man himself that forbade me to disappoint 
him. I watched for notices of it, not being myself a judge of 
philosophical writings. A long review of it in an authoritative 
weekly appeared after atime. Imagine the astonishment, aston- 
ishment that must have been a joy, of the reviewer when he 
found, as he read, that this uneducated cobbler who had never 
read, and probably never heard of Spinoza, had worked out a 
similar philosophy, was as original a thinker, in fact, as Spinoza! 
Had he been first, he would have been as famous. 

- This very rare surprise of finding something unusual where 
one expects the average and the ordinary, belongs also to new 
books with reputations as yet unmade, and the joy of surprise is 
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mingled with the joy of discovery, and the joy of proprietorship 
that comes by right of discovery. There is nothing at such 
times that one wants so much to do as to get upon a fence ora 
stone and crow! 

The third joy is that of Sympathy. There are all kinds of 
sympathy, including that of a perfectly good tooth with one that 
aches. It is not only of this kind that one feels like using Mark 
Twain’s anathema, ‘‘Darn such sympathy!’’ For there is the 
author who won’t let us off without a few pages of pathos, who 
deliberately works us up to the weeping-point (we can see the 
memorandum in his note-book, ‘‘Make ’em cry in this chap- 
ter’), and who makes it absolutely impossible to the tender- 
hearted to read certain passages aloud. One dislikes very much 
to sit in a subway train and sob, or to have one’s voice give way 
when one is reading aloud to one’s family, yet these are the 
humiliations that this kind of sympathy puts upon one. In 
childhood, it was a different thing. Then we loved to cry and 
deliberately read over again the chapter that excited our lachry- 
mal glands. We are not so easily worked upon now as in the 
days of Little Eva and Beth March and Lowie’s Last Term at 
St. Mary’s: though some of our childhood’s favorites have the 
power of wringing a few tears from us still if they catch us in 
an impressionable moment. But we no longer find this kind of 
sympathy a joy. 

The power of fiction is perhaps at no time better demonstrated 
than when we take sides with the character against the author, 
accusing him of cruelty, unfairness, and lack of sympathy with 
one or another of his creations. Some one complained to 
George Eliot that she had been cruel to poor Hetty in Adam 
Bede. “If I had not made her pitiful, you could not have 
pitied her,’’ was the reply. Many times as I have read Martin 
Chuzzlewit, 1 find myself still scanning every line referring to 
the detestable Jonas for some redeeming trait, hoping against 
hope that he may prove less black this time than previous 
readings have shown him to be. The feeling is akin to that I 
had as a child in reading over a book with a tragic ending, that 
perhaps mow it would turn out differently. However, neither is 
this the kind of sympathy that is a joy — it is indeed rather an 
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anxiety. The joy lies in finding in a writer one who would evi- 
dently be congenial to us if we knew him, who sees with us, 
who does not rub us the wrong way, who does not explode fire- 
works at our ear nor lay traps for our feet, but goes along at the 
pace we like best, turning aside just where we would turn aside 
if left to ourselves, and coming neck and neck with us to a com- 
mon conclusion. This sympathy goes out chiefly to the essay- 
ists, though occasionally a biography or an autobiography is so 
happily written that one feels one has met a real personality and 
found a friend. Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb are the two 
examples that come at once to one’s mind as authors arousing 
this peculiar personal sympathy, and every librarian must have 
the same feeling on reading Prothero’s Life of Henry Bradshaw. 

It is literally true that there is companionship in books when 
one finds the author who is simpatico, as the Italians say. And 
I can imagine a deaf person or one cut off in some other way 
from congenial human society actually finding his friends be- 
tween the pages of his books. Even in life the best of friendships 
are based not so much on propinquity and contact as on the 
touching of minds and spirits, and this is almost completely 
obtainable in a book. Not quite, because there can be no dia- 
logue, one must be simply a listener, so that talk really is best; 
but failing the ability to talk together because of a few thousand 
miles of distance or a few hundred years of time, the next best 
thing is to have a friend to whom one can listen and whose 
spiritual portrait, at least, one can discern. 

The fourth joy is the /oy of Appreciation, one that belongs to 
our maturer years and concerns itself chiefly with the way of 
saying things. There are refrains that seize us powerfully with 
some haunting quality and sing themselves in our ears all day, 
quick turns of speech that bring a responsive smile, the use of 
an old word in a new and exactly fitting sense that gives an un- 
accountable thrill of pleasure, a dainty exactness of definition or 
description that is wholly satisfying, word-pictures that have all 
the color and vividness of those on canvas, and we linger over 
the lines, tasting and retasting and wondering why we cannot say 
things so, since we so enjoy them when others say them. The 
subtly funny things which you do not see unti] you have passed 
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them (like violet-hunting in the spring, some one says), which 
kept you smiling and turning back, and which you must read aloud 
to some one, the pathetic aspect of things shown by a mere word 
or two, that catches you unaware and makes a clutch at your 
throat, the world-old truth that strikes you anew because of its 
perfect and vital expression,— it is chiefly when one reads for 
this joy and finds it, that one realizes the time wasted on common- 
place stuff. It has become the fashion in some quarters to 
decry Stevenson and Pater as affected and far-fetched and un- 
real, and there may be reason for the charge, but on the whole 
they did a good work for us in reminding us that there was 
magic in the ow things were said. What if Stevenson did con- 
sciously write one page in the style of the eighteenth century and 
another in that of the time of James I, and write in Lamb’s 
manner as well as Lamb himself! In doing so he preached the 
importance of skill and deftness in handling one’s tools, a 
doctrine somewhat needed in a nation whose vocabulary and 
construction grow more and more reckless and show less and 
less pains. 

The fifth joy is that of Expansion. To be caught out of our 
daily rut and be taken up where we get the bird’s-eye view, to 
see the kingdoms of the earth and their relation to us, to make 
friends in every land, of every tongue, and of every age, to 
escape from the steam-heated air of conventional respectability 
and soar among the great realities, to see as by sudden intuition 
the true proportions of things and never to quite forget the 
lesson afterward, even to wallow for a bit with primitive beasts 
in their mire, just as an experience and to help one understand, 
—these things make one rise from a book a changed being, with 
wider horizons, broader sympathies, deeper comprehension, and 
no less firm a grip on the essentials because the non-essentials 
have been classified as such at last. 

The epoch-making books in science, the philosophy of history, 
great tragedies greatly written, novels that are faithful portrayals 
of other lands and other ideals,—all of these open doors toa 
wider and sometimes a higher world. 

The people who like only one kind of book, and won’t even 
try any other kind, who read only to confirm their own opinions 
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and prejudices, forever miss this exhilarating joy. Exploring, 
even in imagination, with one’s feet on the hearthstone and a 
fair certainty that eventually one’s mind also will come home, 
has its adventures and even its dangers, and one is bigger and 
better for having pased through them. As I read of the courage 
and perseverance and pluck of Isabella Bird, of Mrs. Rowan, the 
flower-hunter, of Mary Kingsley, and other women travellers 
and explorers, I find out what is wanting in my own make-up 
and have a better idea of comparative values, and though shat 
may not be a joy, the admiration of my betters is decidedly one. 
As one reads /ulius Cawsar and King Lear and Hamlet 
one has the joy of knowing that if one has not the mind of 
Shakespeare, at least one has enough to follow its thoughts and 
appreciate the wonder of it,— and that is something, as Hans 
Andersen says. 

But I must get on with my joys or they will be turned into 
mourning. 

The sixth joy is the opposite of the joy of sympathy, for it is 
the Joy of Shock. To most of us it is an acquired taste,—and it 
takes time to make shock into a joy, just as it does to make 
oneself willing to take hold of the handles of an electric battery 
after one experience. The paradoxical people that give shocks 
are likely to get on our nerves, and if we aren’t of the minority 
who love, we are of the majority who hate, for there is no half- 
way attitude for most of us toward these electric authors. We 
either take them very seriously or we turn up our noses at them 
as charlatans. They are not charlatans, but perhaps we may 
call them jugglers, — they twist and turn the truth so that it has 
facets we never saw before, and either we think we have never 
seen truth at all until now or because of its newness we refuse to 
recognize this one aspect of it. Their work is purely intel- 
lectual, so there is really nothing to get mad about any more than 
there is about the juggler’s trick that we can’t see through. 
They have done something we couldn’t do, they have shown us 
something or pretended to show us something we never saw 
before, and the thing for us to do is to take it for what it is 
worth as an exhibition and rejoice in the cleverness of it. And 
if we do make a joy of the shock we get, our mental circulation 
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is quickened and we feel so wideawake that the first thing we 
know we are incurring again the risk of contact with the battery, 
These writers are particluarly good for the people who consti- 
tutionally dislike them,—by the time one has reached the point 
of finding joy in repeated shocks, the cure is pretty well effected 
and one needs them no longer,— one is now thoroughly stirred 
up, with the blood circulating to every finger-end and one can 
do some tricks oneself. 

The serious shocker who speaks his mind, like Ibsen, gets a 
readier hearing, because people believe he is in earnest,— they 
are not afraid that if they agree with him he will suddenly say, 
“fover the left’’ and deny all he has just been converting them to. 
Besides, he can generally produce a lot of evidence and doesn’t 
ask you to take a new truth or a new view of truth on his un- 
supported word. The paradox-maker is an irritant, and the 
serious shocker is a stimulant, and they are both good for a 
sluggish circulation. To people who are already sufficiently 
excitable they are an intoxicant, and we have all seen people 
who have imbibed Bernard Shaw almost to the verge of delirium 
tremens. Time was when I would no more have taken a shock 
voluntarily than I would have walked up to a strange cow; but one 
or two experiences of the gasp and the tingling sensation proved 
that it ‘‘didn’t hurt,’’ as the children say, and so I have come to 
put the shock among the joys of reading,— a fearful joy, to be 
sure, but none the less a joy. 

The last of the seven is the Joy of Revelation. Of course this 
does not belong to reading only. Music, pictures, sculpture, 
architecture, drama,— all contain the possibilities of revelation. 
Perhaps science in these days may be counted the great revealer. 
Between the sober, well-supported pillars that have become its 
foundation, one catches glimpses of visions, of dazzling hypoth- 
eses, of broken arcs of the perfect circle of law, and one hears 
strains of music that seem to belong to other strains heard be- 
fore and to indicate a great harmony somewhere if our ears were 
only attuned to hear it. Through some sentence of apparently 
secondary importance, we catch sight of possibilities so great, 
so revolutionary, that we are a trifle dizzy,— in fact, it is only 
in snatches that we can bear such revelations, and they are 
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gone before we can register them or know truly just what we 
have seen. But we realize that for one fleeting instant we have 
been rapt out of the body, that we have seen with something 
other than the bodily eye or the eye of the mind, that the little 
intuitions we experience occasionally are to these great reve- 
lations as ¢wice two is four is to the calculus. Whether the 
writer knew when he penned his sentence that it would be an 
open sesame to those who read, is doubtful. Is it not Emerson 
who says that there is inspired reading as well as inspired 
writing? One reads the same words at another time and they 
produce no vision; one tries to analyse them to see where — 
through what opening —one had one’s glimpse, and-they are 
solidly welded together; but no number of failures and dis- 
appointments can ever convince one that there was no reve- 
lation,— the experience was too keen and the effect too over- 
whelming to be either denied or forgotten. Asa rule, we look 
for revelation of this kind, if anywhere, in religious books, but 
we find it, or rather it finds us, for we seem to have nothing to 
do with it, through the pages of almost any book written in 
seriousness. Great as is the joy when it arrives, it is so rare 
that I almost feel I am wrong in placing among the joys of 
reading one that may come but once in a lifetime. 


Mary W. PLUMMER. 
Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn. 
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WHEN, UNDER THE SOCIAL COMPACT, LIBERTY 
OF CONTRACT MAY BE LIMITED* 


The common law is the basis of most of the legal principles 
by which the people of this country are governed. The Eng- 
lish “Common Law,” which has been adopted with more or 
less change and addition by all the States of our Union except 
Louisiana, and which is applicable to many transactions within 
the scope of legislation authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States, embodies those rules of action which England has 
been centuries in developing. This law is sometimes called the 
unwritten law, because not contained in any extant legislative 
enactment, though it is found in permanent form in the de- 
cisions and judgments of courts and in political histories and 
legal commentaries. The “(Common Law”’ although developed 
under a monarchical form of government, allows a wide scope 
to individual liberty. It says to all who are not under some 
legal disability, that they may make in ordinary matters any 
contract not prohibited by law that they desire, and that all 
such contracts when free from fraud, and upon a considera- 
tion good or valid in law, are binding on the parties thereto. 
To use a concrete example: If A has a horse of the reasonable 
value of $200.00, and B has a piece of antique furniture of no 
practical value, and A not being of unsound mind and under 
no legal disability, and without any fraud in the transaction, 
contracts to barter his horse for the furniture, the law says the 
contract is valid and rights growing out of such contract may be 
enforced by the courts. 

If, however, A owns a public carrying railroad, a public tele- 
phone, gas or electric plant, or other similar enterprise serving 
the public, the public, through the Government — State or Nation- 
al— will not let A fix at will che price at which he will sell his 
transportation, his telephone service, his gas, or his electricity. 

A, desiring to contract with B to hoe his garden, plead his 
cause in Court, build his machine, sell his goods, or administer 


*An address delivered before the Sewanee Conference on Southern 
Problems, July 4, 1910. 
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to his child, may make such terms as he and B may agree upon, 
or as his situation may compel him to accept. But should A 
bea railroad, and wish to contract with B to transport B’s property 
over its line of road, the State or the United States, according as 
the movement may be intra or inter-state, says this contract must 
- be made, not by A and B alone, but by the law; at least the law 
may fix a limit beyond which the charge shall not go, and may 
compel A to make the same contract with C that was made 
with B. In the one case the law, both the common law and 
existing statute law, allows full liberty of contract, and in the 
other, the law regulates the terms of the contract. 

Why may not A fix the price of a service he proposes to 
furnish at his own cost and labor, when he is allowed to fix at 
will the price at which he will sell a particular piece of property 
he may own? Various reasons are given for the application of 
these different, and to the superficial thinker, antagonistic rules 
of law. We are told that railroads, telephone, telegraph, gas, 
electric, water, and other similar corporations are guasi public 
corporations, meaning by this phrase, that they perform what is 
almost a function of the State, marking a resemblance while 
connoting a difference. 

This reason applies more forcibly to public carriers, though 
the law relating to these illustrates, to a greater or less extent, 
other public service corporations. While the State may, and 
some States do, own railroads, and while it is sometimes insisted 
that all railroads should be owned by the Government, State or 
National, it does not necessarily follow that the transportation 
of private persons and their property from one place to another 
is a governmental function to the exclusion of private enterprise. 
It is true that railroads possess the power of eminent domain, 
which is an attribute of sovereignty delegated to them by the 
Sovereign State. This power is the right to take, upon making 
fair compensation, land for use by the railroad without the 
consent of the owners. A may want B’s land never so much, 
but unless B will sell, A cannot get it. If however, A incor- 
porates a railroad, the corporation may force B to take a price 
fixed through the processes of law and give the land for the use 
of A’s railroad. A railroad therefore possesses one of the 
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powers of sovereignty, whether or not the functions it performs 
are public or only guasi public. The fact, therefore, that a 
public carrier may take private property upon paying a com- 
pensation fixed by arbitrators without the consent of the owner, 
differentiates such carrier from the ordinary citizen, and furnishes 
a reason why the contracts of a public carrier should be regu- 
lated by the State, while those of a private citizen not possessing 
any franchise are not subject to the same regulation. 

The possession and use of a public franchise is what is meant 
when the corporation is designated as guasi public. Cor- 
porations to furnish water, gas, electricity, telephones, telegraph 
companies, and corporations to operate street cars and ferries 
have a public franchise. Individuals performing the same 
service and possessing the same franchise would be subject to 
like regulation as a corporation. 

The possession of a portion of the rights of sovereignty 
though one reason why the charges of public carriers are regu- 
lated and their contracts controlled by the Sovereign, State or 
Nation, is not the only reason for the control or regulation of 
business. In what is known as the Granger cases the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained laws regulating charges of 
business having no governmental powers or franchises, as well as 
laws regulating the charges of railroads. In one of these cases 
the laws of Illinois regulated the amount that warehouses should 
charge for storing grain. Manifestly a warehouse is not a public 
corporation in any sense, and receives no special rights of fran- 
chise from the State. It is true, a warehouseman serves the 
public, so does a groceryman. The law may regulate what the 
warehouse charges; it has never attempted to fix the amount of 
profit the groceryman may make. In discussing the right of the 
State of Illinois to regulate the charges of warehousemen, Chief 
Justice Waite, speaking for the majority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States said: 

“Neither is it a matter of any moment that no precedent can 
be found for a statute precisely like this. It is conceded that 
the business is one of recent origin, that its growth has been 
rapid and that it is already of great importance. And it must 
also be conceded that it is a business in which the whole public 
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has a direct and positive interest. It represents, therefore, a 
case for the application of a long-known and well-established 
principle in social science, and this statute simply extends the 
law so as to meet this new development of commercial progress. 
There is no attempt to compel these owners to grant the public 
an interest in their property, but to declare their obligations, if 
they use it in this particular manner.” 

The reason here relied upon is that the industry is of “great 
importance,”’ and ‘that it is a business in which the whole public 
has a direct and positive interest.’’ The words “established 
principles of social science’’ used by the Great Chief Justice 
have reference to the principles long applied in England under 
the Common Law. Under these principles of social science, 
bakers, innkeepers, ferrymen, carters, wharfingers, hackney 
coachmen, wagoners, as well as all other public carriers, were 
regulated by law. 

As early as the third year of the reign of William and Mary 
a law was enacted with this preamble: 

“And whereas divers wagoners and other carriers, by combi- 
nation amongst themselves, have raised the prices of carriage of 
goods in many places to excessive rates, to the great injury of 
the trade.” 

This quotation from the preamble of this English statute 
used by Chief Justice Waite in the Illlnois warehouse case, 
points out another reason frequently urged by courts why certain 
charges should properly be subject to regulation by law. This 
reason in the language of the English statute is “that by 
combination amongst themselves have raised the prices.” 

Lord Ellenborough in a case decided one hundred years ago, 
expressed the same reason as follows: 

“There is no doubt that the general principle is favored, both 
in law and justice, that every man may fix what price he pleases 
upon his own property, or the use of it; but if, for a particular 
purpose, the public have a right to resort to his premises and 
make use of them, and he have a monopoly in them for that 
purpose, if he will take the benefit of that monopoly, he must, 
as an equivalent perform the duty attached to it on reasonable 
terms.” 
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In the same case in which Lord Ellenborough used the above 
quoted language, La Blanc, another of the judges, pointed out 
that the warehouses, the regulation of which was then under 
discussion, were given a privilege by act of Parliament in that 
they had a special and exclusive right to bond wines. This 
legislative grant made them /ega/ monopolies. 

The principle that when private property is “affected with a 
public interest, the public may prescribe a limit to that which 
shall be charged for the use of such property’’ was announced 
by Lord Chief Justice Hale about two hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

In the Illinois Warehouse case the principles of the Common 
Law were reduced to this statement: 

“‘Property does become clothed with a public interest when 
used in a manner to make it of public consequence, and affect 
the community at large. When, therefore, one devotes his 
property to a use in which the public has an interest, he, in 
effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, and must 
submit to be controlled by the public for the common good to 
the extent of the interest he has thus created. He may with- 
draw his grant by discontinuing the use; but, so long as he 
maintains the use, he must submit to the control.” 

In the Kansas City Stock Yards case there was involved a law 
of Kansas “defining what shall constitute public stock yards, 
defining the duties of the person or persons operating the same, 
and regulating all charges thereof.”” In this case the late Mr. 
Justice Brewer delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court, and 
after referring to the Illinois Warehouse case said : 

“Tt may be conceded that the State has the power to make 
reasonable regulations of the charges for services rendered by 
the stock yards company. Its stock yards are situated in one of 
the gateways of commerce, and so located that they furnish 
important facilities to all seeking transportation of cattle. While 
not a common carrier, nor engaged in any distinctly public 
employment, it is doing a work in which the public has an 
interest, and, therefore, must be considered as subject to 
governmental regulations.” 

In the further course of this opinion Mr. Justice Brewer dis- 
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‘tinguished between those “cases in which a public service is 
distinctly intended and rendered,” and those in which “without 
any intent of public service, the owners have placed their 
property in such a position that the public has an interest in its 
use.” The learned Justice proceeding with the opinion sug- 
gested that purely public service corporations, ‘‘cases in which 
a public service is distinctly intended and rendered,” are subject 
to greater regulation than those in which incidentally the ‘“pub- 
lic has an interest” in the use of their property. 

The decision refers only to the second class, those who, 
incidentally and not with an original intention so to do, have 
placed their property in such a position that the public has an 
interest in its use. Of this class Mr. Justice Brewer said: 

“In reference to this latter class of cases, which is alone the 
subject of present inquiry, it must be noticed that the individual 
is not doing the work of the State. He is not using his 
property in the discharge of a purely public service. He 
acquires from the State none of its governmental powers. His 
business in all matters of purchase and sale is subject to the 
ordinary conditions of the market and the freedom of contract. 
He can force no one to sell to him, he cannot prescribe the 
price which he shall pay. He must deal in the market as 
others deal, buying only when he can buy and at the price at 
which the owner is willing to sell, and selling only when he can 
find a purchaser and at the price which the latter is willing to 
pay. If under such circumstances he is bound by all the con- 
ditions of ordinary mercantile transactions he may justly claim 
some of the privileges which attach to those engaged in such 
transactions. And while by the decisions heretofore referred 
to he cannot claim immunity from all State regulation he may 
rightfully say that such regulation shall not operate to deprive 
him of the ordinary privileges of others engaged in mercantile 
business.” 

New York State adopted a law “to regulate the fees and 
charges for elevating, trimming, receiving, weighing and dis- 
charging grain by means of floating and stationary elevators and 
warehouses.” 

This law was sustained by the highest court of the State of 
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New York in an able opinion based upon the police power of 
the State and the “practical monopoly enjoyed by those engaged 
in the business of elevating grain.’’ It was pointed out that the 
monopoly both in the business of elevating grain in New York and 
storing grain in Illinois was not a legal monopoly, that is, a mono- 
poly created by law, but was a monopoly because of the conditions 
under which the business was done. In the course of the 
opinion the New York Court announced this principle : 

“The very existence of government presupposes the right of 
the sovereign power to prescribe regulations demanded by the 
general welfare for the common protection of all. This prin- 
ciple inheres in the very nature of the social compact.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States, following the New 
York Court, sustained the law, adopting substantially the prin- 
ciples above quoted. 

Mr. Justice Brewer, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Field 
and Mr. Justice Brown, wrote a vigorous dissenting opinion. 
This dissent is especially valuable as showing what these three 
able Judges thought of the monopoly argument. He said: 

“It is suggested that there is a monopoly, and that that justi- 
fies legislative interference. There are two kinds of monopoly: 
one of the law, the other of fact. The one exists when 
exclusive privileges are granted. Such a monopoly, the law 
which creates alone can break; and being the creation of law 
justifies legislative control. A monopoly of fact any one can 
break, and there is no necessity for legislative interference. . . . 
If there be a monopoly, it is one of fact and not of law, and 
one which any individual can break. 

“The paternal theory of government is to me odious. The 
utmost possible liberty to the individual, and the fullest possible 
protection to him and his property, is both the limitation and 
duty of government. If it may regulate the price of one 
service, which is not a public service, or the compensation for 
the use of one kind or property which is not devoted to a 
public use, why may it not with equal reason regulate the price 
of all service, and the compensation to be paid for the use of 
all property? And if so, Looking Backward is nearer than a 
dream.” 
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In this, as in prior cases, the “police power”’ of the State was 
relied on. What is this power? In general terms this question 
is answered by Mr. Justice Field as follows: 

“The power of the State . . . . to prescribe regulations to 
promote the health, peace, morals, education, and good order 
of the people, and to legislate so as to increase the industries of 
the State, develop its resources and add to its wealth and pros- 


perity.”’ 

In another case decided in 1905, Mr. Justice Harlan de- 
livering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
said: “The police power of a State embraces regulations 
designed to promote the public convenience or the general 
prosperity, as well as regulations designed to promote the public 
health, the public morals or the public safety.” 

These quotations are not definitions of the police power, 
because to define a term “is to state its limitations or to enu- 
merate the attributes which it implies.” All that has been at- 
tempted is to say that a certain state of facts brings a case within 
or without that power, and-to formulate a partial definition. 

Laws limiting the hours of employment of workmen in all 
underground mines, prescribing conditions upon which work of 
a public character may be performed for a municipality, pro- 
viding how wages of miners shall be paid, providing for com- 
pulsory vaccination ; Sunday laws, laws limiting the times when 
washing and ironing may be done in public laundries; laws 
limiting the height of buildings; laws relating to employment of 
women and children ; separating negroes and whites in schools, 
regulating the sale of liquor; fixing fire limits, pure food laws, 
laws for testing ores, and regulations of a similar character, have 
been sustained and illustrate the scope of the police power. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, by a bare majority, 
and I believe, on inconclusive reasoning, held that a law of New 
York limiting hours of labor in a bakery was beyond the scope 
of the police power and invalid. 

The “incorporation of the company, by which numerous 
parties are permitted to act as a single body for the purposes of 
its creation,’ has been relied on with other facts as one reason 
justifying legislative control. 
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To allow individuals to incorporate,—that is, to permit “a 
collective and changing body of men”’ to have “the character 
and properties of individuality,’’— is a privilege, a right granted 
by the Sovereign, and the grant of such franchise is subject to 
conditions and regulations by the grantor, the sovereign power. 
As such corporations have been held to be “‘persons”’ under the 
protection of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, the mere fact that a corporation has been 
created by the State without conditions or limitations in the act 
of creation, would not justify the regulation of the corporation 
when in like case an individual was not regulated. 

The price to be charged for water may be regulated, the 
Court saying: ‘That it is within the power of the government 
to regulate the prices at which water shall be sold by one who 
enjoys a virtual monopoly of the sale we do not doubt.” 

The reasons hereinbefore given why certain businesses may 
be regulated are not exclusive, and other limitations on the 
freedom of contract may be necessary because of developing 
conditions of life and trade. It has been seen that our basic 
law regards liberty of contract as the rule. Berolzheimer, a 
thoughtful foreign observer of the common law, speaking of the 
distinguishing mark of that system of laws says such mark is the 
“unlimited valuation of individual liberty and respect for 
individual property.” 

Blackstone’s definition of Political Liberty also expresses the 
idea. This great commentator citing Justinian’s /nstitutes, de- 
fines such liberty as follows : 

“Political . . . or civil liberty . . . is no other than natural 
liberty so far restrained by human laws, and no farther, as is nec- 
essary and expedient for the general advantage of the public.” 

While liberty of contract is the rule, this liberty is subject, as 
shown in Blackstone’s definition above, to the rights of society. 
What should, in one state of society, be free from control under 
the social contract, may, in the evolution of social life, become 
a necessary subject of regulation :—‘Social Life,” says a writer 
on ethics, “‘like all life, is change and development. Law would 
be neglecting one of its most important functions if it ceased to 
meet the demands of this ceaseless evolution.”’ 
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Law has been in the past, and should remain in the future, con- 
servative. Stability of law is necessary to safety of person and 
property. But this does not mean that when “all sciences put 
off their dirty clothes”’ only law should “remain in her rags.” 
While Law should adapt her principles to the development of 
social conditions, she should not change those principles to meet 
the demands of the unthinking mob. That law should develop, 
should draw from all available sources, in order to meet the 
needs of social changes, is well recognized, and these principles 
of development and flexibility in our law are nowhere better 
stated than by Mr. Justice Matthews, who said: 

“This flexibility and capacity for growth and adaptation is 
the peculiar excellence of the common law. . . . The Consti- 
tution of the United States was ordained, it is true, by de- 
scendents of Englishmen, who inherited the traditions of English 
law and History; but it was made for an undefined and ex- 
panding future, and for a people gathered and to be gathered 
from many nations and of many tongues. And while we take 
pride in the principles and institutions of common law, we are 
not to forget that in lands where other systems of jurisprudence 
prevail, the ideas and processes of civil justice are also not un- 
known. Due process of law, in spite of the absolutism of con- 
tinental governments, is not alien to that code which survived 
the Roman Empire as the foundation of modern civilization in 
Europe, and which has given us that fundamental maxim of 
distributive justice—suum cuigue tribuere (to give to each his 
own). There is nothing in Magna Charta, rightly construed as 
a broad charter of public right and law, which ought to exclude 
the best ideas of all systems and of every age; and as it was 
the characteristic principle of the common law to draw its in- 
spiration from every fountain of justice, we are not to assume 
that the sources of its supply have been exhausted. On the 
contrary, we should expect that the new and various experien- 
ces of our own situation and system will mould and shape it 
into new and not less useful forms.”’ 

It is apparent that the boundary line betweén what is and 
what is not a proper subject of regulation is dim and indefinite, 
if not indefinable, because this line must of necessity shift to 
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meet new conditions of social evolution. By considering the 
instance where there has been a determination of the question 
on which side a particular regulation falls, we may deduce some 
general principles which, if they do not furnish an absolute rule, 
will guide us when we seek to answer the question of whether 
or not a particular regulating law is valid. 

As to railroads, we have seen that they are public highways, 
are possessed of the right of eminent domain,—a function of the 
State,—are necessary to the public welfare, and are, from their 
inherent nature, more or less of a monopoly. There is now no 
dispute that the combination of these facts makes necessary and 
proper the regulation by the sovereign power of these enter- 
prises. 

The regulation of warehouses, stockyards, and elevators can- 
not be justified by all the facts that apply to railroads. Neither 
the warehouse, the stockyard, nor the elevator possesses any 
function of the State: they do not monopolize or use a public 
highway. It may be said that the business is ‘affected with a 
public interest,”’ though this phase of Lord Hale’s is somewhat — 
indefinite. The business of the warehouses regulated by the 
Illinois Law, of the elevators regulated by that of New York, and 
of the stockyards regulated by the law of Kansas, was import- 
ant, affecting a large part of the general public, and was, in 
fact, to some extent, a monopoly. ‘Common good,” “welfare 
of the State” and “public interest’ are phrases used by the 
Supreme Court in discussing this question. These phrases must 
be considered as applying to the policy of regulation once the 
right of regulation is conceded. 

The fundamental principles upon which is based the right to 
regulate interests were stated by the Supreme Court in the New 
York case, in giving the reasons why the New York Court sus- 
tained the law. The Supreme Court said: 

“The underlying principle was, that business of certain kinds 
holds such a peculiar relation to the public interest that there is 
superinduced upon it the right of public regulation; and that 
the court rested the power of the legislature to control and 
regulate elevator charges upon the nature and extent of the 
business, the existence of a virtual monopoly, the benefit de- 
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rived fron the Erie Canal’s creating the business and making it 
possible, the interest to trade and commerce, the relation of the 
business to the property and welfare of the State, and the 
practice of legislation in analogous cases, collectively creating 
an exceptional case and justifying legislative regulation.” 

Ferries and turnpikes possess a franchise, that is a privilege 
granted them by the State, and they fall into the same class as 
railroads. 

The business of a baker is one of vital importance to the 
public. This business has been regulated in England for cen- 
turies, which fact itself is presumptive evidence in favor of the 
existence of the right and the necessity of regulation. Besides, 
in the days when bakeries were first regulated, there was room 
for only one in the average community and such bakery was a 
natura! monopoly. 

Water, light, and telephone companies usually enjoy the use 
of the public streets, which is a franchise, or grant from the 
State, and they all furnish to the public something of vital im- 
portance or practical necessity. They are also in most cases 
monopolies “of law.”’ 

Laws limiting the hours of labor, prescribing who may and 
who may not labor under certain conditions of age or sex, and 
fixing regulations for the protection of the laborers, rest upon 
the right and duty of the government to protect the lives and 
health of its people. Such laws are not strictly analogous to 
laws fixing charges, though they may rest on the same basic 
principles. 

That a particular business is a monopoly is frequently given 
as the justification of a law fixing its charges. Monopolies are 
classified as monopolies in law and monopolies in fact, and mono- 
polies in fact may be further divided into monopolies resulting 
from the character or surroundings of the business, and mono- 
polies that are purely artificial and created by the management 
of the particular business. 

Monopolies in law may be described as being created by the 
law; street railroads are necessarily more or less of a legal 
monopoly. The law, by granting the right to use the streets for 
tracks, practically excludes the use of such streets by a competing 
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railroad. Water, gas, and telephone companies are, because oi 
the same or analogous facts, legal monopolies. Ferries, tele- 
graph lines, and steam railroads, partake in their nature of the 
same qualities and are legal monopolies. 

A monopoly ‘in fact,” from the nature of the business, is 
illustrated by the New York elevator and the Illinois warehouse 
cases. In each of these cases, the situation made it impossible 
to have an unlimited competition, and therefore from its very 
nature the business was a monopoly to some extent. 

A monopoly in fact, not arising from the nature of the 
business but made by the business methods of its creators, is 
one such as the Courts have decreed the American Tobacco 
Company, the Standard Oil Company, and other companies to 
be. 
| These monopolies are not created by law, and are not inherent 
in the business; they result from the power a particular business 
has acquired to control the price and distribution of a particular 
| commodity or commodities. 
7 | That a monopoly of law should be controlled by law is now 
/ practically an undisputed principle in political science. Mr. 
|: Justice Brewer forcibly states the reasons for the principle as 
follows: ‘Such a monopoly, the law which creates alone can 

| break : and being the creation of law justifies legislative control.” 
| Monopolies resulting from the nature of the business, a 


creation of natural conditions rather than a creation of law, we 
have seen have been regulated by law. Such regulation has not 
been had, however, without vigorous dissent. Mr. Justice 
Brewer's dissent in the New York Elevator Case already quoted 
| from, fails to distinguish between monopolies inhering in a 
: | business and monopolies purely artificial, which failure may 
account to some extent for the conclusion reached by him. 
| The majority of the Supreme Court of the United States had 
designated the business in the New York case as “an actual 
monopoly,’ making no distinction between the different ways in 
which a monopoly may be produced. I do not recail ever 
| | having seen a sub-classification of monopolies in fact into natural 
and artificial, such as I have here made, though in the decision 
of the cases the courts seem to have acted on some such dis- 
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tinction. The regulation of natural monopolies has been 
practiced so long that notwithstanding the dissent, it may now 
be stated that the right of the State to make such regulation is 
established. 

Can an artificial monopoly be regulated, or is destruction the 
only treatment of this modern development of business? The 
preamble to the Statute of William and Mary hereinbefore 
referred to had reference to an artificial monopoly, and this 
preamble was relied upon by the United States Supreme Court 
in its opinion in the Illinois Warehouse case as an argument in 
favor of the decision reached, that warehouses could be regu- 
lated. In the New York Elevator Case, in arguing to sustain 
the law, the business was shown to be “fan actual monopoly,” 
without apparently making any distinction in the argument 
between natural and artificial monopolies. Mr. Justice Brewer, 
in dissenting, describes an artificial monopoly, evidently re- 
garding the opinion of the majority of the Court as having sus- 
tained regulation of such a monopoly. As an argument against 
the opinion of the majority, and as a reason why the monopoly 
which he had in mind should not be regulated, he says: 

“A monopoly of fact (artificial monopoly) any one can break, 
and there is no necessity for legislative interference. It exists 
where anyone by his money and labor furnishes facilities for 
business which no one else has.”’ 

While in England, whose system of laws we have adopted, 
purely artificial monopolies were regulated, and while some of 

‘the dicta of our courts may indicate individual opinions in favor 
of the validity of such regulation, it cannot be said as yet that 
laws fixing the price of commodities controlled by a trust would 
be held valid. 

Law is not a science, though it is not without certain scientific 
principles. So in the limitation on the freedom of contract 
there are some well defined general rules. It is in the applica- 
tion of the abstract principles to concrete cases that difficulty 
arises. Mr. Justice Holmes says: “General propositions do not 
decide concrete cases. The decision will depend on a judgment 
or intuition more subtle than any articulate major premise.”’ 
This statement of the learned jurist, it seems to me, does less 
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than justice to our system of jurisprudence. If our major 
premises are clear and correct, we frequently can form a minor 
from concrete facts and thereby reach a conclusion which will 
rest on more than mere intuition. 

What general principles may we deduce from the foregoing 
historical sketch? 

When the public grants part of its power to a corporation, as 
the right of eminent domain, there is justification in the public’s 
reserving the right to compel the execution of this power for 
the general good. That such power has been or may be used 
to the detriment of the general welfare, furnishes the necessity 
for the public regulation of that use. For the same reason, the 
grant of other rights by the public, such as the right to operate 
a ferry, or use the public streets, makes regulation of the busi- 
ness using the right so granted necessary and proper. 

That a business by its nature is, or is likely to be, a monopoly 
furnishes a justification for its regulation, because what nature 
gives in common to all belongs to all the public, at least to the 
extent that rights so given should not be used to the injury of 
the public. The necessity of such regulation is, therefore, the 
same as where governmental rights are granted. 

That the supreme importance of the business of supplying 
certain things, as bread, may make necessary the regulation of 
such business by and in behalf of the public, is apparent. That 
one who enters such business knows it has long been regulated, 
justifies the regulation. 

We may safely lay down this general rule: 

Where there has been a grant of part of the Sovereign power, 
or a grant of the right to use what belongs to the public, or 
there exists a legal or natural monopoly, or where there has 
long been a custom to regulate, regulation is justified, and should 
be had as necessity demands. 

Should we go farther and say : 

Where there exists an artificial monopoly created by the 
money and labor of a man or of associated men, which mono- 
poly is used to the injury of the public, the good of all justifies 
and furnishes the necessity for the regulation of such monopoly? 

This principle has not yet been authoritatively announced. 
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Is it a corrollary from the principles that have been announced 
and applied? Mr. Justice Brewer, Mr. Justice Field, and Mr. 
Justice Brown seemed so to think, because of the decision in 
the New York Elevator case. These eminent jurists, I believe, 
gave too wide a scope to the decision of the majority of the 
Court, because of their failure to differentiate between a natural 
and an artificial monopoly. 

An artificial monopoly is the creation of the individual and 
is his; a legal monopoly is the creation of the whole social 
organization, and in part belongs to each member of that 
organization; a natural monopoly results from the forces of 
nature and no individual can have the right to use a power so 
created to the detriment of other creatures of nature. 

Before, then, we can find in the decided cases justification for 
regulating artificial monopolies, we must seek a more general 
principle than has heretofore been specifically relied on. 

The English statute of William and Mary heretofore referred 
to, was placed, as stated in the preamble, on the fact of a 
“combination to raise prices,” though the fact that the persons 
regulated were carriers using a public highway might equally 
have justified the law. 

In the Warehouse case from Illinois, and the Elevator case 
from New York, “virtual monopoly”’ and “actual monopoly” 
were phrases used, but each of these cases dealt with what was 
in part at least, a natural monopoly. That carriers are mono- 
polies is frequently given as one reason why they may be regu- 
lated, though this reason is always coupled with other reasons. 

If we take the common law maxims sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non ledas, and salus populi est susprema lex, the former of which 
was relied on by the Chief Justice in the Illinois case, and the latter 
of which, though trite and frequently used by the demagogue, 
is nevertheless, like the first, an expression of the highest ethics, 
we find justification for regulating artificial monopolies. That 
necessity exists for such regulation or for suppression is generally 
believed. Regulation would conserve the economic value there 
is in monopolies, and might be promotive of greater good than 
the attempts, usually abortive, to destroy them. 

Whether or not laws would be valid that should fix the price 
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of commodities controlled by the combinations popularly 
designated as trusts, is a question that cannot be answered. 

The law of New York fixing the hours of labor in bakeries 
was held invalid by five, and valid by four, members of the 
United States Supreme Court. A resignation or death of one 
man and the appointment of his successor might have rendered 
the law valid, a change of opinion of one of the five would have 
sustained the law. When the regulation proposed has never 
yet been sustained and is near the border line between what 
is valid and what is invalid, it would be mere speculation to say 
what would be the final determination. 

The nine men composing the Supreme Court of the United 
States have greater power to determine the rules by which 
people shall be governed than any other man or body of men 
other than an Absolute Monarch. They compose the great 
court which finally says whether or not a limitation of the free- 
dom to contract is valid or invalid. They are lawyers and great 
lawyers; they are usually men who have lived over two genera- 
tions; they have the wisdom of age, the conservatism of the 
law, and while they may sometimes delay a proper evolution of 
the law, they are not likely to allow an improper revolution in 
legal principles. 

Epcar WATKINS. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
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American literary criticism has been, hitherto, conspicuously 
a by-product of creative literature. Emerson and Poe, Whit- 
man and Lanier, Mr. Howells and Mr. James have told us, 
briefly, how it was with them as writers. Something of the 
same professional attitude has characterized our professorial 
critics, from Lowell to Professor Woodberry. Mr. Stedman, 
too, wrote as one on the slopes of Parnassus. Throughout, the 
gentle reader has been somewhat awed by the ‘tenuous tension’ 
of ex cathedra utterances, and the accomplishment of the non- 
creative critics, from Dana, Ripley, and Whipple down, has been 
too modest to hearten him. Now, however, the situation is 
changing, and authority begins to speak chiefly through critic 
who are primarily devoted to criticism, like Mr. Payne of Zhe 
Dial, Mr. More of The Nation, and Mr. Brownell of Scribner's 
Magazine. \WVith their aid the reader may amply extend his 
appreciation without first forcing himself to attempt the im- 
possible task of entirely reversing his point of view. 

It is obvious that such a development augurs well, also, for our 
criticism itself. As much as life is larger than literature, so 
much will literature profit by a larger interpretation than author- 
ship alone can give it. No excuse, therefore, is necessary for a 
detailed rather than a summary examination of the characteris- 
tics of the essays on Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, 
and Henry James, which Mr. W. C. Brownell has just collected 
in his American Prose Masters from the magazines where they 
have appeared during the last five years. 

So striking is the new point of view in these essays that many 
readers will undoubtedly prize their method more than their 
conclusions. A definition of culture that excludes Hawthorne 
and Poe as undisciplined, and Lowell and Emerson and Henry 
James as narrow, may appear to be quite too ideal. A philoso- 
phy of literature that finds Hawthorne and Poe fanciful, Mr. 


* American Prose Masters, by W. C. Brownell, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909, pp. viii, 400, 
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James meticulous, Emerson crude, and Lowell feeble, is un- 
doubtedly a very lofty philosophy. It is a little puzzling to 
find only Cuoper coming out of the critic’s alembic unscathed. 
The theory of critical procedure outlined in the essay on 
Lowell —the preliminary establishment of a general idea or 
central conception from which the detail ‘‘must inexorably be 
deduced’’— is surely rigid. Few would agree that ‘‘This is the 
undoubted process of all great critics.’’ Fortunately,— 


“ There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And-every-single-one-of-them-is-right.” 


If, however, we select one of the most exorable of these, dis- 
missing somewhat speedily the qualifications of Mr. Brownell’s 
work, its sterling credentials will quickly appear. 

Hawthorne is presented as compact of ‘‘a nature without en- 
thusiasm, a mind unenriched by acquisition, and an imagination 
that is in general the prey of fancy rather than the servant of the 
will.’” Zhe Scarlet Letter is esteemed our chief prose master- 
piece, but aside from such pictures of Puritan New England and 
a little gallery of Salem types, Hawthorne is said to give us, in 
a style lacking quality, not thought but revery, not emotion but 
sentiment, not reality but allegory and symbolism. Throughout 
seventy close-packed pages our critic, with patent regret, cites 
evidences for these charges, quite as patently taking it for 
granted that they can lead but to sentence of banishment. 
Much, of course, might be said on many of the counts, but 
argument is inappropriate in the light of the critic’s obvious 
disesteem for what Pater spoke of, in praise of Leonardo, as 
‘those symbolical inventions in which the ostensible subject is 
used not as matter for definite pictorial realization, but as the 
starting-point of a train of sentiment.’’ To make a long story 
short, therefore, we may merely offer for Hawthorne, in re- 
buttal, the conclusion of a recent essay on Botticelli, by Mr. 
Frank Jewett Mather,—‘‘Such artists do nothing to endear our 
everyday world to us, they lend no glory to common, whole- 
some things. But they enlarge our perceptions, refine our 
emotions, and increase our imaginative expectancy. . . . They 
do good service, somewhat at the sacrifice of wide and durable 
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fame, in kindling the naturally stolid texture of the human 
spirit.”’ 

Of Poe we are told ‘‘He had, in short, a fine mind which he 
neither disciplined, nor stored, nor developed; the unusual 
activity of which was stimulated and guided by intellectual curi- 
osity; of which invention and logic were more marked traits 
than imagination and poetic feeling; and of which he made effec- 
tive but unscrupulous usage to no particular purpose.’’ Poe’s 
European reputation is attributed not to his merits but to his 
oddness. His French admirers are dismissed as decadents. 
The esteem of Tennyson and other great Englishmen is not 
mentioned. The unparalleled tributes of distinguished Ameri- 
can critics are explained as mere gratitude for any striking 
figure in a monotonous literary history. Toward these con- 
clusions concerning Poe there is presented, as always, a great 
mass of specific evidence, which should be met in an equally 
substantive manner before sentence is passed. But meanwhile 
we may feel that here the critic’s observation has been used not 
to base but to buttress an estimate of Poe’s work founded chiefly 
upon the legend of his life, without noting how largely the 
character of that legend is due to the peculiar character of the 
work. Poe’s criticism, too, is accepted as explaining his 
creation, whereas, as Coleridge showed in the case of Words- 
worth, his best practice ignores his theories. Thus Poe’s pun- 
gency as a critic and his skill as an artist are allowed to obscure 
his substance and his sincerity. These would easily elude any 
critic who considers Zhe Raven and The Bells Poe’s most 
interesting poems. 

Endeavoring to characterize the work of Mr. James is still an 
adventure, and our critic admits its difficulty. He has only 
praise for the novelist’s earlier studies of American and Euro- 
pean differences in background, manners, and character. The 
later work, considered the more characteristic, is estimated 
as highly individual and able, but ineffective. Its limitations 
are laid to its endeavor for an extremely intimate correspondence 
with life, which forsakes divination for discovery, and imagina- 
tion for scrutiny ; seeks not the elemental but the differentiated ; 
and gives us the recondite rather than the representative, with 
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detail instead of construction, and precision instead of charm,— 
in short, an intellectual instead of a sympathetic product, not 
one of art but of science. Such an account of the work of Mr. 
James is extremely penetrating, but its evaluation opens large 
questions which can scarcely yet be viewed in proper perspec- 
tive. The contemporary dominance of pragmatism, for ex- 
ample, challenges our critic’s premise that the typical and the 
representative alone constitute the basis of effective illusion and 
significant truth. His opinion that the novelist’s personages 
lose more than they gain by not being presented from one 
definite and particular point of view, is open to discussion. 
His feeling that the author himself always eludes us, giving no 
hint of his philosophy, has already been opposed at length in 
Miss Cary’s little book on 7he Novels of Henry James. And 
it would seem that any review of that novelist’s fiction would 
disprove the statement that he neglects the province of the 
heart. In short, the indisposition to reread Mr. James, and the 
inability to recall his characters, which the critic avers, may be 
used against him as well as against his subject. Whosover 
will, therefore, may continue to consider Mr. James one of 
those rare geniuses, described by DeQuincey, who periodically 
enrich the unwilling world with new material and new repre- 
sentation, drawn from a new return to nature. 

The study of Mr. James, however, is a masterpiece of pene- 
tration and discrimination. Its appreciation of the fecundity, 
the sensitiveness, and the contemporaneity of the novelist’s work 
is perfect. Its establishment and application of critical stan- 
dards is admirably judicial, and nowhere do the critic’s theories 
of conception and construction, his skill in illuminating exposi- 
tion, and his gift of precise yet flexible utterance, combine in 
a product of greater distinction. This essay is certainly the 
most interesting and perhaps the most important in the book. 

Of Lowell we are given a new definition so discrete that it 
may be considered almost final —‘‘a solid and independent char- 
acter, with a turn of mind representatively sound and conserva- 
tive rather than markedly individual, and a temperament dis- 
interestedly enthusiastic without being sensitively discrimi- 
nating or speculative.’’ With a cultivation conspicuously liter- 
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ary and linguistic, he yet lacked history and philosophy, science 
andart. He busied himself in literature chiefly with the indis- 
putably great, in the way of appreciation rather than discovery, 
with individuals rather than relations, with detail rather than 
generalization, with feeling rather than thought. Thus his cri- 
ticism is largely conversational comment or lecture-room exe- 
gesis, desultory rather than consecutive, lacking central defini- 
tion, organic structure and sharp outline; although brilliant, 
figurative, and felicitous. In fine, Lowell is less distinguished 
as a critic of literature than as a poet of nature and of patriotism. 
There could be no happier application of the ideal of a central 
conception in criticism than our critic’s exposition of Emerson’s 
extraordinary deification of individual intuition into a guide for 
faith and practice and an inspiration for philosophy. This trait 
is observed with extreme penetration and its consequences are 
presented with an exemplary fulness that makes almost negli- 
gible an inaccuracy in terminology that few critics of Emerson, 
save Professor Santayana, have escaped. So long as John 
Stuart Mill is agreed upon as typifying pure intellect, that dis- 
tinction can scarcely be claimed for Emerson. Critics of litera- 
ture should cease writing intellect where psychologists write 
feeling, and calling reason ‘‘the organ of immediate-beholding”’ 
when philosophers call it the uniting and relating power. To 
say, moreover, that Emerson’s individualism is a waning 
force in philosophy is to ignore the contemporary doctrines of 
Bergson that reality is at bottom the will to live and that all 
being is a self-augmentation. But discrepancies in detail are 
inevitable in the immense mass of incisive comment that con- 
stitutes perhaps the chief distinction of Mr. Brownell’s work. 
Such freshness and fulness of acquisition are beiter, even, than 
a more comprehensive familiarity with American letters which 
would hesitate to say that Hawthorne was quite without literary 
derivation and that Emerson was the first American. Indis- 
criminate praise in the form of inexact and misdirected general- 
ization has been the besetting sin of American criticism. Mr. 
Brownell’s appreciation of the critical values of discrimination 
and even of denial, and his direct and illuminating scrutiny of 
one particular after another, admirably illustrate the better way. 
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Our critic fronts the future also in his appreciation of style,— 
not merely as a value in itself, to be discussed when all else is 
said, but as an important if not an initial means for apprehend- 
ing an author’s attitude toward his material, his public, and 
himself. Only twice in these six essays is style relegated to the 
conclusion. Twice it approaches the beginning, where it be- 
longs, in time and perhaps in logic, as the most obvious trait of 
a writer’s idiosyncracy. A perfect belief in this doctrine would 
have referred Emerson’s staccato sentences directly to his cen- 
tral moments of illumination, rather than to the mere example 
of Everett and the habit of the rostrum. But throughout the 
book there is enough suggestion of this interpretative quality in 
style to encourage its fuller appreciation. 

The freshness and independence of the critic’s attack appears 
at its best in his characterization of Cooper, whom he heartily 
likes, as a born story-teller with conspicuous invention and a 
vitality and largeness that overbalance even his worst fault, pro- 
lixity. With an inspiration as genuine and a genius as individ- 
ual as Scott’s, although with less temperament and far less cul- 
ture and working with far less promising material, he produced 
‘for romance, an almost unequalled illusion of life.’’ In the 
way of character he ‘‘added to the traditional material of ro- 
mance an entire race of human beings, possessing in common 
the romantic elements of strangeness and savagery, but also 
illustrating a distinctive and coherent racial character.’’ For 
that ‘‘great prize-man of fiction’’ Leatherstocking, the high 
praise of Thackeray, Sainte Beuve and Balzac is repeated, and 
there is discriminating praise, also, for Cooper’s secondary per- 
sonages. His women, ridiculed even in Professor Lounsbury’s 
model biography, are held to be, like most of Mr. Howells’s, too 
real to be exceptionally interesting. In short, Cooper’s 
acquaintance with ‘‘as great a diversity of rank, profession, and 
character, as often falls to the lot of any one individual’ is syn- 
thesized in a microcosm quite worthy to be set by the side of 
those of the great masters of fiction,’’ being as actual as theirs 
and ‘‘framed with imaginative powers equalled by them alone.”’ 

For his description we have Blazac’s ‘‘If Cooper had suc- 
ceeded in the painting of character to the same extent that he 
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did in the painting of the phenomena of nature he would have 
uttered the last word of our art.’’ Our critic adds, ‘‘Nowhere 
else has prose rendered the woods so vividly, so splendidly, so 
adequately—and so simply.’’ Cooper ‘‘knew the sea and the 
woods, and felt them as no other romancer has ever done.’’ 
And he describes them as an environment, an actual medium 
rather than as a rival to his characters or a mere background 
for them. 

The citation of chapter and verse for all of these views illus- 
trates Mr. Brownell’s happy circumstantiality of treatment, as 
his appreciation of the essentially large and serious character of 
Cooper’s intention and accomplishment illustrates the keenness 
of his penetration. His independence and breadth of view are 
indicated by his obvious remembrance of Professor Wendell’s 
“Cooper detested the New England Puritan . . . malignant 
caricature could hardly have strayed much further from the 
truth.’’ Upon this, unquoted, text his comment is: ‘‘Upon the 
New England of his day Cooper turned the vision of a writer 
who was a man of the world. . . . To him we owe it that not 
only American authorship but American literature have been 
from his day of national rather than sectional character.’’ Alas 
for that ‘‘Literary History of America’’ that does not mention 
Bret Harte! 

Mr. Brownell’s volume as a whole is thus an extremely 
stimulating and salutary treatment of our prose masters from a 
point of view that is essentially critical. It elaborates and 
applies the standards of a universal culture and an ideal art, 
measurably illustrating, by the way, such a cultivation and, 
itself, displaying exemplary critical art. Whatever it may lack 
in sympathy is more than made up by an extradordinary pene- 
tration and by a discrimination and appreciation as sharp and as 
fine as those of Mr. James himself. Its independence and 
decision, its direct scrutiny and fullness, and its appreciation of 
style are positively therapeutic to American criticism. And its 
conception, construction, exposition, and utterance give it a 
value and a charm quite apart from the value of its substance. 


CLypDE Furst. 
Columbia University. 
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In spite of the solemn injunction upon that famous slab in the 
chancel of Stratford Church, men will continue to ‘‘dig the dust 
enclosed here,’’ and some of them raise much dust, nothing but 
dust, in doing so. But the general tone of recent publications 
about Shakespeare, both in volumes and in brief articles and 
reviews, convinces us that the world is growing less sympathetic 
with the man who ventures upon Shakespearean criticism with- 
out adequate information or merely for the sake of making a 
saleable volume. The public would not endure, for example, 
another Mrs. Jameson; and text editions for schools, which are 
the index of popular feeling in the matter, seem to be giving 
less and less space to mere impressionist criticism, more or less 
hysterical in manner, with increased attention to the questions 
of dramatic structure, and with greater frankness in discussing 
the plays not as sacrosanct but as plays produced by a practical 
playwright for the Elizabethan stage. The interest in pro- 
ducing a correct text is as keen as ever, but has been taught 
wise restraint. There is less disposition than formerly to accept 
conjectural emendations and give them place in the text; indeed, 
though it is by no means certain we may not yet be able to find 
correct solutions for some of the corrupt passages that have per- 
plexed us, no such solution has been generally accepted in recent 
years, and the tendency seems manifestly in favor of an accurate 
reproduction of the Folio texts as against even the conservative 
emendations of the Cambridge editors. 


*The following books and articles have been considered: Zhe Shake- 
spearean Stage, by Victor E. Albright, Ph.D., Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1909; Shakespeare and His Critics, by Charles F. 
Johnson, Litt.D., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1909; Was William 
Shakespeare a Gentleman? by Samuel A. Tannenbaum, The Tenny Press, 
New York, 1909; Zhe Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars, 1597-1603, by 
Charles William Wallace, Ph.D., University of Nebraska Studies, 1908; 
Newly Discovered Shakespeare Documents, by the same, 1905 (also in 
Englische Studien, 1905-1906, and Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft) ; articles by the same in the London 7imes, October 2 and 4, 
1909, and in Harper's Magazine, March, 1910; The Man Shakespeare and 
His Tragic Life-Story, by Frank Harris, Mitchell Kennerly, New York, 1909. 
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Among the recent volumes which will prove of real help to 
the student of Shakespeare, I should mention Dr. Albright’s 
Shakesperean Stage. 

Time was when our knowledge of the stage and stage methods 
in the days of Shakespeare was so limited that editors of school 
texts, as well as authors of the more pretentious works upon the 
subject, were fairly free to indulge their own fancies when they 
undertook to tell us how one of Shakespeare’s plays was staged 
at the Globe. Strange to say, that fancy, instead of rioting 
through unchecked profusion of detail, pictured the stage of the 
time as little more than a bare platform with a more or less un- 
steadily placed balcony above it, guiltless even of a curtain, 
with no scenery, no properties except of the meanest, no cos- 
tumes except of the most incongruous tawdriness. There was 
no change of the setting to indicate that we had been in the street 
before Shylock’s house in Venice, and were now to be at Bel- 
mont to witness the choice of caskets within Portia’s home. 
Some writers, more indulgent to us or to their fancy, would say 
that placards, marked respectively, ‘‘a street in Venice,’’ and ‘‘a 
room at Belmont,’’ were ‘‘thrust forth’ (like the tub of Diog- 
enes in Lyly’s Campaspe), and explain that the vivid im- 
agination of the Elizabethan audience pictured the rest. 

From such empirical statements the patient study of recent 
scholars has delivered us. After such volumes as those of 
Chambers on Zhe Medieval Stage had made it clear that 
even the miracle plays were presented with scenery and proper- 
ties by no means scanty, however crude, and after the realization 
that the Elizabethan drama grew up while miracle plays were 
still being presented, we could have no warrant for assuming 
that the patrons of the Theatre, the Fortune, and the Globe, 
would be content with a stage almost as bare as the cart of 
Thespis. Within the last few years many excellent books, such 
as Ordish’s Early London Theatres, Baker’s Development 
of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, and Schelling’s Elizabethan 
Drama, basing their statements not upon previous books but 
upon careful investigation of facts, have seriously modified our 
conceptions. 

Dr. Albright’s volume is not the least valuable of the 
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several recent contributions to our knowledge of the subject. 
The excellence of his method of investigation is the thing that 
chiefly commends his work; for his study is lacking in thor- 
oughness, in that he has not yet examined all the plays that are 
preserved, nor has he attempted any research for documentary 
evidence that might affect the validity of his conclusions. It is 
but just to say, however, that a complete examination of all the 
evidence seems rather likely toadd to the mass of facts he has 
accumulated than to affect their essential reliability. Like a 
sensible man, he studies the conditions known to have existed 
on the stage of the miracle plays, and on the stage after the Res- 
toration, endeavoring from this and from the evidence in the 
Elizabethan plays themselves to discover what were the true 
conditions in Shakespeare’s time. And to the consideration of 
these conditions he brings no preconceived theories, but common 
sense and a practical knowledge of stagecraft to-day. With the 
literature of the subject he seems familiar, though hardly atten- 
tive enough to the work Professor Wallace is doing, to which 
we shall allude later. He sifts his evidence with care, rejecting, 
for example, Van Buchell’s drawing of the stage of the Swan, re- 
produced in many books as typical of Shakespeare’s stage, on 
the well-established ground that ‘‘It is a picture drawn on 
hearsay evidence by a man unacquainted with the art of acting, 
and, as aresult, is impracticable, self-contradictory, and lacks 
some of the necessary parts’’ (p. 40). 

Much of what Dr. Albright presents to us has, of course, 
already been made familiar by other scholars, such as Baker, 
Schelling, and William Archer. But no work that we know is so 
complete and so painstaking, and none applies with such excel- 
lent results the test of present-day stage methods. It is in this 
respect, in particular, that he excels the careful dissertation of 
Richard Wegener, Die Biihnenetnrichtung des Shakespeare- 
schen Theaters, which he criticises in some detail (appendix, p. 
160). In general, Dr. Albright shows from actual pictures and 
drawings, as well as from other evidence, that the Shake- 
spearean theatre had an outer stage, extending some distance 
out into the auditory and entered by two proscenium doors; an 
inner stage, of about the same dimensions, separated from the 
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outer stage by curtains at the proscenium arch; a gallery or 
balcony above the inner stage; and a structure called the ‘hut,’ 
used for machinery and for scenic devices that can easily be 
imagined, over the inner stage. Scenes representing a street, 
a public place, or any location requiring few properties or none, 
were presented on the outer stage. Scenes representing a room, 
such as the court in the Merchant of Venice, might occupy 
the inner stage, or the entire stage, so that when the curtains were 
closed upon the court the scene became ‘a street’ without interrup- 
tion to the action. It is not safe to push too far the theory of an 
alternation of ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ scenes; but there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that in general there is such an alternation in 
the plays, namely a scene with properties succeeded by one 
wihout properties. Just as at present, the setting upon the 
inner stage was often prepared during the action upon the outer 
stage. We can assure ourselves that the wondrous forest of 
Arden, with its oaks and palms and olives, was not planted in 
the sight of Elizabethan spectators by hurrying ‘supers,’ but 
grew under their ministrations behind the curtains. Dr. 
Albright admits, of course, that the scenic setting was meagre; 
elaborately painted scenery was not introduced until after the 
Restoration; ‘‘the stage of Shakespeare. . . . was plain and 
simple, but fully equipped with all the apparatus necessary to 
bring out the best that was in his plays’’ (p. 148). We leave 
Dr. Albright’s study well satisfied with the soundness of the 
general principle: ‘‘The deeper the scholar is grounded in the 
stage of to-day, the better he is qualified to study the stage of 
yesterday’’ (p. 162). 

Of the literary quality of the work it is not possible to 
speak with such approval. The author is rather intent upon 
maintaining his thesis than solicitous for literary finish or even 
interest, and there is an unpleasant repetition of formulas, of 
conclusions from facts, nothing to relieve the strain of attention 
as one reads the book. With the general accuracy of the work 
there is no fault to find; but one might note one curious slip: 
“As Hamlet felt his end drawing near, he made his way to the 
throne and there died in the arms of his faithful friend, Laertes’’ 
(sic, p. 149). It might also be noted that the index is not 
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complete, and that in the bibliography there is no mention of 
Chambers’ Medieval Stage, to which the author frequently 
acknowledges his indebtedness. The valuable plates in the vol- 
ume are especially well chosen and carefully explained. 

The immense mass of contradictory criticism upon Shake- 
speare furnishes forth another volume only less interesting than 
this one, Professor Johnson’s Shakespeare and his Critics. 
Here we have materials that could be gathered with difficulty 
only in certain libraries, tracing the progress of Shakespearean 
criticism, both esthetic and textual, from Meres and Johnson to 
Bradley and Furness. The earlier criticisms, being brief and 
infrequent, are generally given iz extenso; but the sheaf is not 
full enough to satisfy the requirements of one who would have 
all contemporary references. Indeed, in this earlier part of 
the volume one feels some disappointment ; for it is neither so 
full nor so careful as several books of no great cost that might 
be mentioned. In the later periods the criticism of Shakespeare 
becomes so voluminous that a library could not contain it,—and 
would contain much trash if it did. Here the compiler has 
exercised a wise judgment, selecting those criticisms that are of 
most significance, and giving such analysis of them as will 
enable the reader to find his way safely. There is no startling 
novelty in what Professor Johnson has collected ; but there is a 
very great deal that is not merely curious but informing. And 
it is in dealing with the less known critics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that he is most successful ; for example, 
what he has to say of Dryden seems inadequate in the space 
allotted to it as well as in the matter: one can find a clearer and 
more helpful study in several earlier publications, such as Pro- 
fessor Strunk’s; but what is said of Rymer, Gildon, and John 
Dennis is quite worth while. In passing, we note what seems a 
curious misquotation,—unless it be intended to represent an 
actual misquotation,— in a phrase from some of Dryden’s criti- 
cisms that I have not come upon: Dryden, he says, writes a fine 
appreciation of Shakespeare, but mistakenly speaks “‘as if here 
were an exceptional person taught to write above a mental 
pitch by some ‘affable, familiar ghost that mighty [sc] gulls him 
with intelligence’” (p. 61). Again, commenting upon As 
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You Like Jt, Ill, iv, 15, ‘‘He hath bought a pair of cast lips 
of Diana,”’ Professor Johnson is severe upon Theobald: ‘‘Theo- 
bald says ‘cast’ means ‘cast off,’ or second-hand. The word is 
so plainly the Latin form of ‘chaste’— castus,—that it is incon- 
ceivable that a scholar like Theobald should fail to perceive it” 
(p. 100). And yet there are many who remain as obtuse as 
Theobald, among whom I note Rolfe and the editor of the new 
Hudson ; presumably, these editors fancy that if Orlando bought 
the lips they were bought at second-hand, whether chaste or not. 
And finally, it is to be regretted that in a work presumably in- 
tended for the class-room the references are not fuller. There 
is no formal bibliography, and in a book of this kind perhaps 
none is needed; but the references in the text or in footnotes 
are sorely needed. As an illustration, let us refer once more to 
the passage on Dryden, where it is impossible to determine 
whether a quotation of great importance (p. 60) is taken from the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, or the Defense of an Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, both of which are of considerable length; or 
in the very illuminating analysis of Maurice Morgann’s criticism 
of Falstaff, what could be more discouraging to the student 
who would like to pursue the study somewhat beyond Mr. 
Johnson’s book than the statement: “Mr. Morgann is not 
mentioned in the encyclopedias. . . . Some extension is given 
to the extract because his book is not easy to come at’’? (p. 162). 
Though thus deficient in critical apparatus, the book is a 
useful one. Professor Johnson’s taste and judgment are gen- 
erally quite sound enough to encourage the reader to trust him. 
And his style is often delightful, filled with humorous suggestion 
that relieves the tedium of the journey through so many pages 
of criticism that the world has, for the most part, quite forgotten. 
Not all the scorn of Carlyle for “gigmanity’’ quite convinces 
us that he would not have been, as the satirist has said, proud to 
be seen walking down Piccadilly arm in arm with two dukes. 
And in the same manner, not all the contempt with which 
Americans affirm that every Englishman loves a lord can quite 
assure us that Americans themselves are not, for the most part, 
just as fond of titles and honors quite as empty ; only, not being 
allowed titles of nobility, we manufacture countless brummagem 
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titles, martial and professional. This is not extraordinary, nor 
even harmful ; it merely goes to show that we are as refreshingly 
inconsistent as the rest of mankind. But unless we recognize 
this pleasant weakness in ourselves, we shall be prone to sniff at 
the snobbishness of a little study of Mr. Samuel Tannenbaum : 
Was Shakspere a Gentleman? At first we fortify ourselves 
by a paternoster derived from the Declaration of Independence 
and then recall certain noble sentiments about “true gentilesse”’ 
ascribed to the Wife of Bath, or found in Piers Plowman, and 
dismiss Mr. Tannenbaum’s query as an impertinence to the 
memory of Jack Falstaff. But upon examination we find that 
Mr. Tannenbaum really has something to say, and we reflect 
that, after all, there was no great harm in Shakespeare’s desire 
to parade a coat of arms. The point of the book is to show 
that Mr. Lee and other biographers of Shakespeare are wrong 
in conveying the impression that the College of Heralds did not 
grant him a coat of arms and the right to the title of “gentle- 
man” in 1596, but that Shakespeare fraudulently assumed these 
dignities. The evidence presented by Mr. Tannenbaum, 
gathered from documents long well known, as well as from a 
fresh examination of the records of the College of Heraldry, is 
conclusive. No new document is produced; but one very 
effective point may be noted. Guillim's Display of Heraldry 
(London, 1724, p. 338) describes the Shakespeare arms, and 
says they were given by William Dethick, Garter King-at-Arms, 
to William Shakespeare. Guillim must have based his statement 
upon first-hand knowledge of the documents, since Rowe's 
Life, the only one then written, says nothing about the coat of 
arms. It is but a small point, but one is glad to have the facts 
set in the right light. One might remind Mr. Tannenbaum, how- 
ever, that biographers of Shakespeare are not in a conspiracy to 
blacken his memory; they merely read into the scanty facts the 
best meaning they can get; and they are, of course, fallible, as 
is Mr. Tannenbaum when, on page eight he confounds Franken- 
stein with the monster produced by Frankenstein's ingenuity. 

Ofa value not’yet to be safely estimated are the results of the 
‘researches now being conducted by Professor Charles Wallace, 
of the University of Nebraska. For several years Mr. Wallace 
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has been engaged in a painstaking search for documents con- 
cerning the Elizabethan drama, in various parts of Europe, and 
especially in the Public Record Office, London. When these 
researches are completed, he proposes to publish the results and 
his conclusions, with the documents substantiating them, in a 
work which will doubtless fill several volumes. 

Though the most sensational of his discoveries have been 
announced from time to time in the newspapers and in periodicals, 
the only part of the work so far in a state anything like com- 
pleteness is his conscientious history of The Children of the 
Chapel at Blackfriars. The work bears every evidence of a 
sincerity and capacity of which Americans may be justly proud. 
Whether we agree in all things with his conclusions or not, we 
cannot dispute the authority of the documents upon which they 
are based, which are often printed im extenso in the elaborate 
footnotes, and which have in many cases never been printed 
before. It is, to my mind, beyond question that Mr. Wallace 
establishes certain essential facts that have been heretofore in 
doubt or quite unknown. The most important points seem to 
me these: the Children of the Chapel were not mere oc- 
casional rivals of the professional players, as has been assumed, 
but were regularly trained for dramatic performances, and gave 
such performances during a considerable period. They were 
licensed to do this under royal authority, and were to a certain 
extent sustained by the sovereign. Their performances exerted 
a salutary influence upon the public stage. So much is written 
plain upon the documents unearthed by Mr. Wallace. But I 
cannot go so far as he does in claiming that this Blackfriars 
theatre amounted practically to a State theatre—he does not 
assert this in so many words, but such is the inference — heartily 
patronized by the sovereign and, indeed, actually established by 
Elizabeth with deliberate purpose. His evidence as to her 
attendance at the performances and as to the payments made in 
support of the child actors is insufficient; it is possible that he 
mzy produce something more satisfying. In his pardonable 
enthusiasm over what has already been discovered he seems to 
claim a little too much. For example, in a chapter seeking to 
make good the contention that Elizabeth was actuated by a 
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fixed purpose in establishing the Children, Mr. Wallace notes 
the number of Orders of the Privy Council against players and 
playhouses between 1597 and 1603, commonly understood as a 
manifestation of the increasing influence of Puritanism. “But,” 
he says (p. 150), ‘‘the causes of the Queen’s official attitude toward 
the theatres lay not in Puritanism but in her own purposes.” 
Weighty evidence is called for to sustain this view ; for most of 
us have rather firmly rooted opinions that Queen Bess was a 
very accomplished deceiver of the public, a most barefaced 
time-server. Mr. Wallace marshals a great array of evidence ; 
but it is not enough to convince; and he does not allow suffi- 
ciently for the very suspicious circumstance that many of the 
Orders in Council appear to have been dead letters, which would 
seem to us to show that Elizabeth and her crafty advisers were 
content with having made a pretence of complying with the Puritan 
outcry. 

The work is so full of valuable fact, and of suggestion for 
new investigations that may materially alter our notions of the 
Elizabethan stage, that one knows not where to stop. But we 
must content ourselves with noting the wide scope such a study 
may take, by referring to the very satisfactory explanation of 
the reference to the Children in the first Quarto of Hamlet, a 
reference which is omitted in the later Quartos. The omission 
is due to the fact, says Mr. Wallace (p. 183), that with the 
ascension of James the royal patronage of the Children as 
against the public players ceased: “‘The cause of grievance to 
the public theatres being thus removed, the continuance of 
Shakespeare’s attack thereafter would have been pointless and 
absurd. Hence it was omitted from the 1604 edition... . 
and was never printed until the 1623 folio, which aims to pre- 
serve to literature and history the plays of Shakespeare from 
their most authentic source.” 

It is safe to say that the results of Mr. Wallace’s investigations 
are likely to be more important than any we have had for a 
generation. In many minor points the data he supplies will 
furnish corrections for biographers of Shakespeare. And the 
world already knows of two discoveries that have occasioned no 
little excitement. In the first place, certain estimable brewers 
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in London took pride not in the fine water at their disposal, as 
another famous firm does, but in the fact that their brewery stood 
upon the site of the Globe Theatre. Accordingly, preparations 
were made to mark the site with a tablet. Though, in the vol- 
ume we have been considering, Mr. Wallace announced important 
documents concerning the Globe, the committee in charge of 
the celebration apparently took no heed, until, one week before 
the published date for the unveiling of the tablet, the London 
Times (October 2 and 4, 1909) printed an article by Mr. Wallace 
giving documents to prove his statement that the true site of 
the Globe was not where the tablet was to be, but on the other 
side of the street. Though there was much indignation, we 
have not seen any convincing refutation of Mr. Wallace's 
argument, much less of his records—and the tablet was duly 
placed where it was wanted. It will do no manner of harm in 
this position. Meanwhile, we shall leave Mr. Wallace and his 
friends in England to thresh out the truth. 

Of greater interest to us is the substance of Mr. Wallace’s 
article in the March number of Harper's Magazine. Though 
here, as in his volume, the author shows a disposition to claim too 
much, and in his haste falls into an actual error that he might 
easily have escaped, it is not too much to say that his publica- 
tion brings one, somehow, closer to the real Shakespeare than 
anything yet published. It is not the new signature of Shakes- 
peare that he has there given us, interesting as that is, it is the 
glimpse we get of Shakespeare in intimate private life that is 
worth whole libraries of surmise about the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets. The actual facts revealed are slight enough ; but they 
are yet something —to know that Shakespeare was actually a 
lodger with a respectable family in a quarter of the town where 
roisterers were not found, that he continued to live in the 
same place at least for several years, and that he was sufficiently 
human and lovable to appear as the friend of all parties in a 
family quarrel,—this is well worth the labor of finding the record 
among the tons of documents handled by Mr. Wallace. Yet 
fancy would have it more, and fancy proceeds to build upon this 
slight foundation, and “give to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name.” In spite of the temptation to discover in Shake- 
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speare’s apparent intimacy with this burgher family of French 
provenance some influence upon his work, or even some hint of 
his religious leanings, one must remember that there is really no 
warrant for such imaginings. At most, I should say the facts 
show only that Shakespeare was not spoiled by his prosperity, 
that he continued to live with simple folk of about his own 
social standing, in spite of his probable English predilection for 
lords. But did not Shakespeare write the Jerry Wives 
while he was domiciled with Christopher Mountjoy, in Silver 
Street? And is not that farce, from one point of view, a 
wholesome counter-satire upon the conventional satirical pre- 
sentation of ‘‘citizens’ wives,” showing the would-be court 
gallant made a laughing stock by Mistress Page and Mistress 
Ford? From his own acquaintance Shakespeare found material 
to laugh at a silly and stale stage convention. But we must 
cry, holla, lest we fall into Mr. Wallace’s error, identifying this 
Mountjoy and his family with other folk who are not of their 
kin. 

We shall look forward with the keenest interest to the publi- 
cation of other finds announced by Mr. Wallace, rejoicing in 
the patient skill with which he is pursuing his task. Mean- 
while, ‘“‘angels and ministers of grace defend us” from more 
books of the class we shall take up next. 

Mr. Frank Harris, not content with reasonable success in 
downright fiction, essays, in Zhe Man Shakespeare, to con- 
struct a figure, which he would have to be Shakespeare, out of © 
sundry personages in the plays who discover, in his belief, the 
true thought, character, and morals of the author. Frankly, 
one is haunted bya certain melody in reading this book; it is 
not such an one as ‘stole o’er the senses’ of the Duke in 
Twelfth Night; it is accompanied by words that seem to con- 
vey some hint of what Mr. Harris’s idea of Shakespeare might be: 

“©, I am a cook, and a Captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the Captain’s gig.” 

In effect, he contrives to convince himself that the real 
Shakespeare was a sort of composite of Hamlet, Jaques, Macbeth, 
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Romeo, and Posthumus, “and plenty more beside.” How 
absolutely he is obsessed by the idea he has evolved may appear 
from this sentence on page 4 (it might be matched almost at 
random in the volume): ‘“Shakespeare’s purpose is surely the 
same as Montaigne’s, to reveal himself to us, and it would be 
hasty to decide that his skill is inferior.” There is no reasoning 
with one so far gone as this ; not “if reasons were as plentiful as 
blackberries’”” would I give you a reason. Of course, the 
Sonnets furnish materials in which Mr. Harris fairly revels; and 
Mary Fitton is credited not only with all the iniquities of the 
Dark Lady, but with all that looks off-color in other heroines of 
dark complexion, and with all that might look off-color in 
Shakespeare’s life, if we knew all about it. Moreover, from a 
discovery of certain tell-tale lines in the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,—at least Mr. Harris italicizes them for us,—we find 
that Mary Fitton must have begun her amorous adventures 
before she was fairly out of pinafores. 
“Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love,— 
For such is a friend now,” 
exclaims Valentine to the false Proteus. Whereupon: “The 
first lines I have italicised are too plain to be misread ; when they 
were written Shakespeare had just been cheated by his friend’”’ 
(p. 204). One might remark that, accepting, as Mr. Harris 
does (p. 127), the early date of the play in which these lines 
occur, William Herbert, the supposedly false friend, was possibly 
twelve years of age! Hardly Byron in his most theatric mo- 
ments could have desired a reputation of more precocious de- 
pravity than this “false friend”’ of Shakespeare’s,— 
“ Mature in véleness from his tender years.” 


Of course, the fact that certain themes in the Sonnets are 
closely akin to passages in the Zwo Gentlemen of Verona is 
nothing new ; but this has nothing whatever to do with William 
Herbert. 

It would be easy, were the thing worth the trouble, to discover 
absurdities equally as gross on page after page of Mr. Harris's 
volume ; but we find this instance enough to indicate the gen- 
eral character of his scholarship. The book is one of the many 
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monuments of misdirected ingenuity. And the only pity is that 
it will doubtless do some share of harm through falling into the 
hands of uncritical readers. The idea that certain characters in 
the plays are treated more subjectively than others is not at 
all a new one, and not at all to be questioned; but we beg 
leave to decline to accept a reductio ad absurdum. And we 
resent an attempt to depict Shakespeare as a selfish voluptuary 
upon any such evidence. He may have been very much of a 
libertine, or he may have been a Puritan; no man knows, for 
the record is blank. And the revulsion of feeling after pe- 
rusing such a book as Mr. Harris’s almost carries us to the ex- 
treme position assumed by Browning in At The Mermaid. 


PIERCE BUTLER. 
Tulane University. 
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REVIEWS 


Ropert HERRICK: A Biographical and Critica! Study. By F. W. Moor- 
man. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. New York: John Lane 
Co. 1910. 


Professor Moorman has given us a good book. The known 
facts of Herrick’s life and such surmise as the poems and con- 
temporary records warrant occupy the first half of the volume. 
The second half is critical, and in it the author has not only 
sought to analyze the characteristics of the poet’s genius, but 
has also, in a thoroughly scholarly manner, indicated Herrick’s 
relations to his contemporaries and traced his indebtedness to 
his Elizabethan and classical predecessors. 

For purposes of biography the material at our disposal has 
not grown since the days of Dr. Grosart’s researches, and the 
present author, wisely respecting its limitations, has refrained 
from undue ‘padding,’ and has almost resisted the temptations of 
adding surmise to surmise, in spite of the provocative personal 
allusions of the poems. We know what we already knew,—and 
Professor Moorman has mastered the difficult art of making 
repetition palatable,—that Herrick was born in London in 
1590, spent his early years at Hampton, went to some undeter- 
mined school, was apprenticed to his goldsmith uncle, grown 
tired of which he entered Cambridge in 1613 with a view to 
the law, wrote various merry begging letters to the aforesaid 
guardian uncle, who seems too churlishly to have doled out his 
nephew’s own small estate, went thence to London, where 
‘sealed of the tribe of Ben,’ he sought only to ‘live merrily and 
trust to good verses ;’ then by some unexplained freak, though 
a fund of seriousness undoubtedly lay at the bottom of his 
Anacreontic humors, drifted churchwards and found himself in 
‘loathed Devon’ and a prey to the ‘warty incivility’ of its in- 
habitants ; was after eighteen years of mingled petulance and 
content ejected with the Commonwealth, restored with the 
Restoration, and twelve years later died within a few months of 
a poet of genius and temperament so strangely diverse from his 
own — John Milton. 
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Of no period of the poet’s life are we permitted to gain as 
much knowledge as our legitimate curiosity craves, with this 
proved advantage, however, that we are thrown back upon the 
poems themselves to gain access to their author’s prejudices and 
preferences, both, as lovers of the poet will admit, sufficiently 
pungent to constitute a revelation. It is interesting, of course, 
to know that Herrick’s boyhood was passed in the midst of 
charming country surroundings, but the essential thing, after all, 
is to learn from the poems how the sights and sounds and 
smells of the country, its store of legend and quaint survival of 
ancient custom, were transmuted in the stream of his flowing 
fancy, and in what particular way the music of the birds and 
fragrance of the flowers found echo and reflection in his verse. 
In fact, what we do not gain from the poems is so meagrely 
presented in contemporary record that it is barely worth the 
having. 

From the confessional of the verses, for example, we do not 
learn that the poet was ever an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
but biographical record carrics us no further on our way, 
squeezing nothing more valuable out of his residence there than 
the few random letters of an impecunious fellow-commoner to a 
penurious uncle. For the Ben Jonson years in London —the 
years that shaped his genius— we must content ourselves with 
the same provoking dearth of material. And even when the 
naive narrative of the poems provides us with the dazzling array 
of mistresses whom the most un-Puritanic of persons delights in 
dressing and undressing for our edification, the shrivelled 
meagreness of the documents will not allow us to hazard more 
than a guess as to whether Julia, Anthea, Perilla, and the rest 
are other than mere poetic exercises, and with difficulty permits 
to pious surmise that they date from the period while the poet 
was still an irresponsible layman. 

I may exemplify the sanity and quiet humor of Professor 
Moorman’s handling of his material by a quotation bearing upon 
these mistress lyrics : 

“A more difficult point to determine is that of the reality, or 
unreality, of these many mistresses. Are they real women whom 
Herrick knew and paid court to, or are they dream-children, 
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created by a poet’s fancy, and calling no man father? Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has discussed this matter at some length in his 
essay on Herrick in Seventeenth Century Studies, but most of 
the poet’s editors have refrained from expressing any very defi- 
nite opinion. Mr. Gosse refuses to believe in Perilla, Silvia, 
Anthea, and the dee minores, but has a very real faith in Julia of 
the ‘black eyes, double chin, and strawberry-cream complexion.’ 
He thinks that she belonged to the poet's Cambridge years, and 
that she died before 1629. He even hints at a serious /éaison 
between the poet and Julia, and regards her as the mother of 
the girl to whom is addressed the poem entitled Mr. Herrick: 
His Daughter's Dowry. Julia is certainly the mistress who pro- 
duces on our minds the greatest impression of reality, aud we 
may therefore consider her first. If she elude our grasp, we 
may dismiss the remaining mistresses of classic name as airy 
nothings, without further comment. The poet mentions Julia 
in some sixty poems of the Hesperides, and confesses that of his 
‘many dainty mistresses’ she is ‘prime of all.’ From her he 
takes affectionate leave before starting on his voyage —the voy- 
age was probably that to the Isle of Rhé in 1626; he bids her 
burn his poems if he shall at his death leave them unperfected, 
and upon her he lays other solemn charges, if she shall outlive 
him. 

“Yet with all this sincerity of utterance and semblance of 
reality, it is not at all certain that Julia is anything more than a 
poetic fiction. Though she is celebrated in poem after poem, 
she leaves upon the mind a very shadowy impression. We 
hear much of the ruby redness of her lips, the ‘candour’ of her 
teeth, the perfumes she exhales and the clothes she wears; but 
when we try to form a conception of her as a real woman we 
fail. There are, too, strange inconsistencies in what the poet 
tells us of her. Often enough she appears as a light o’ love, 
and is addressed in language which is grossly sensual; but in 
the curious poem, /Judia’s Churching, or Purification (898), she 
comes before us as a chaste matron, making her way to church 
with her monthly nurse! But what strikes us most in the love- 
poenis to Julia and her rivals is the complete absence of any- 
thing like incident or drama. There is no development in the 
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poet’s amours, no inrush of hot jealousy, no satiety, no quarrel- 
ling, no reconciliation. The poet, in spite of his fourteen mis- 
tresses, has no rivals who seek to rob him of his love. We 
have, indeed, only to compare, in this respect, Herrick’s mistress 
poems with those of other poets in whose case we know that the 
love and the loved ones are real, in order to appreciate this 
difference. Catullus’s love for Lesbia can be traced exactly 
through its different steps—passionate yearning, full fruition, 
disillusionment and jealousy, ending in bitter loathing—and 
something like this dramatic development is found in some of 
the love-poetry of Elizabethan poets— for instance, in the love- 
elegies of Donne. Is it not, too, the presence of this dramatic 
development which makes the story of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
seem so real? But of all this there is nothing in the Hesperides. 
The poet loves and is loved. His placid, passionless mistresses 
accept his gallant advances in silence and appear to him in his 
dreams; they fall sick and recover ; they object to his grey hairs, 
but crown his head with roses ; they find him growing old and 
infirm, but love him none the less. And all this applies to Julia 
just as much as to any of the other mistresses. He entreats her 
to close his eyes when death overtakes him, and follow him with 
tears to the grave; but he asks Perilla to perform the same 
service for him, and forgets that the presence of two such 
rivals at a clergyman’s bedside and tomb might be a cause of 
scandal.” 

The indentification, or what is even less difficult, the mere 
establishment in fact of Julia and her fellow-charmers, remains 
one of the unsolved problems of the life, kindred in character 
with, as insoluble, though of distinctly less moment than the 
problem that sets traps for us in Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

With regard to the more purely critical part of the book, I 
have again nothing but praise for Professor Moorman’s treat- 
ment of his subject. He has worked out much more completely 
and more satisfactorily than any preceding essayist the essential 
characteristics of Herrick’s talent, and where discipleship re- 
quired to be indicated, he has traced relationships and depen- 
dences with equal skill and scholarship. Indeed, so correct and 
moderate withal is he in his opinions, that I have no justification 
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or excuse for amplifying this article by the advancement of con- 
trary views, and conclude with a hearty commendation of the 
volume. PELHAM EDGAR. 


Tue Kincpom OF HEAVEN: What is it and how we enter it. By the Rev. 
G. H: S. Walpole, D.D., Rector of Lambeth and Examining Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of York. London: Elliot Stock. 1909. 


Two important series of lectures have been delivered at the 
General Theological Seminary on the Bishop Paddock founda- 
tion during the past two years, both of which have appeared in 
book form. One of these books, entitled Evolution and the Fall, 
by Professor Francis J. Hall, D.D., will be reviewed in a subse- 
quent issue. The present series of lectures, entitled The 
Kingdom of Heaven, was delivered in the spring of 1909 by 
Dr. Walpole, who until recently was rector of Lambeth, 
and last June was consecrated as Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Walpole held the chair of Dogmatic Theology in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York, from 1889 to 1896, and is 
well known both in this country and in England as a writer on 
religious subjects. Of deeply spiritual nature, his mind moves 
naturally and freely in the region of Scriptural truth; his eyes 
are open to the great realities of the world of the Unseen. 
These characteristics of mind and heart find abundant scope as 
the author deals with the great subject of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

This conception has at different periods in the history of 
Christianity been successively identified with (1) the vision of an 
Apocalyptic future, (2) the empirical Church as a quasi-political 
organization, and (3) the idea of a perfected human social order. 
Each of these interpretations in turn Dr. Walpole finds inade- 
quate to the expression of the full content and meaning of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What, then, is the true interpretation of 
this great theme of our Lord’s teaching; of this Kingdom which 
He came on earth to establish? ‘‘We are led to the conclusion 
that by the Kingdom of Heaven we mean a realm, principality 
or dominion in the heavenly sphere ; and it is the Kingdom of 
God as being that over which God rules” (pp. 15, 16). “The 
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passages in which our Lord speaks of ‘the Kingdom’ suggest 
that it is the spiritual Kingdom in the midst of mankind, every- 
where present, and attested by the expulsion of the spirits of 
darkness.’””’ The Kingdom of Heaven is not limited in ‘ts scope 
or extent to the Church, yet the Church is the ‘outwork,’ so to 
speak, of the Kingdom, and the agency by means of which the 
latter is visibly propagated among mankind. The relation of the 
Kingdom of Heaven to Nature is treated in a most suggestive 
and interesting way. That which we call ‘Nature,’ with its 
laws and forces, is but the sensible and material expression of 
that unseen realm which envelops and surrounds it, and of which 
it is the outward counterpart and symbol. Angels are more 
than poetic personifications or mythologic fancies ; they are real, 
actual beings, bearing an active and most essential part in 
carrying forward the great designs of their and our supreme 
Lord and King. The relation of the Kingdom of Heaven to the 
State is next taken up; and finally the qualifications for entering 
and seeing the Kingdom. These are stated to be four in num- 
ber; namely, New Birth, Dependence (including Humility and 
Wonder), Discipline, and Tribulation. 

The book abounds in material not only for spiritual medita- 
tion and reflection, but also for homiletical instruction, whether 
from the pulpit, or in the Sunday School or Bible class. To 
every earnest student of God’s Word it cannot fail to be both 
helpful and refreshing, particularly in these days of Sadduceeism 
and superficial rationalistic thought. W. S. Bisuop. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: 
John Lane Company. 1909. 


A recent reviewer of Mr. Chesterton’s last story complains 
that though the author probably knows what it means, he won’t 
tell—at least in the book. For those who, like the present 
writer, try to read all of Mr. Chesterton’s works — and who en- 
joy them without trying—the meaning of Zhe Ball and the 
Cross does not seem at all hopelessly obscure. Indeed, for 
anyone who has already enjoyed Heretics and The Man 
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Who Was Thursday, the present volume presents for the most 
part a repetition of the author’s favorite ideas. And, by the 
way, it is a point of interest to all devout Chestertonians to 
find that the original date of copyright of the present work is 
subsequent to that of Zhe Man Who Was Thursday. The 
latter is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the better work. The ques- 
tion of priority of composition is of some interest. 

Like the other romance, 7he Baill and the Cross is a mix- 
ture of wild adventure, roaring farce, and religious symbolism. 
It begins with a theological discussion in an air-ship, whose 
owner, Lucifer, nearly runs it against the ball and the cross which 
surmount St. Paul’s, London. Here he leaves the other occu- 
pant of the ship, an old hermit, who appears again at the end of 
the story. Then the reader begins to follow the adventures of 
two Scotchmen, Maclan, the romantic highlander and Cath- 
olic, and Turnbull, the rational lowlander and atheist. Because 
the latter has spoken disrespectfully of the Virgin, the former 
challenges him to fight, and the story becomes the record of 
their attempt to do so, in spite of the interference of a world 
which is too indifferent to either religion or atheism to allow 
a conflict for such causes. In their flight from the law, the two 
meet all sorts and conditions of men: the sordid Jewish shop- 
keeper from whom they buy their swords (it is noticeable that all 
of Mr. Chesterton’s combatants disregard the discovery of gun- 
powder); the apostle of Tolstoy, who preaches love to them, but 
“‘gave the word an indescribable sound of something hard and 
heavy, as if he were saying ‘boots;’’’ and the little Oxford 
zsthete, who urges them to fight before his South-Sea idol, 
and on whom the duelists turn in common disgust. Later, the 
fugitives escape the pursuing police by the help of a young 
woman in a motor-car, that goddess from the machine, who 
conveniently assists so much contemporary fiction. The treat- 
ment of Mr. Chesterton’s love-stories suggests his own words 
elsewhere used in regard to Scott, that he writes with ‘‘a cer- 
tain breezy bachelorhood, which is almost essential to the litera- 
ture of adventure.’’ Asa contrast to much of the modern psy- 
chologic — and physiologic — discussion of sex this is rather re- 
freshing, 
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Through these and similar adventures flows a stream of 
metaphysical and theological discussion, with the beaded 
bubbles of paradox ever bursting to its brim. One is reminded 
of the popular modern entertainment in which songs are sung 
and simultaneously illustrated by moving pictures: the author 
appeals at once to the eye of adventure and to the ear of phil- 
osophy. The two adventurers finally fall into the clutches of 
an insane asylum and are kept there as lunatics. At the head of 
this institution is the Lucifer of the air-ship, who, by the way, 
both in speech and appearance, bears a very suspicious likeness 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw. Lucifer is gradually forcing the whole 
population into his care. From this the inmates, while their 
keeper is attempting to burn them alive, at last escape, by 
means of a miracle wrought by the small hermit last seen in 
chapter one. Also by means of this miracle the skeptical 
Turnbull is converted to true belief —a solution of the problem 
which is scarcely permissible, even in a symbolic phantasy. It 
is an unsatisfactory begging of the whole question to make a 
skeptic] character of fiction believe in miracles by the event of 
a fiction miracle. Mr. Chesterton achieves one result common 
to all strong and unconventional personalities who write — his 
readers generally like or dislike him heartily. The latter class 
will be strengthened in their position by the present volume on 
account of a certain coarseness and irreverence of speech which 
does not always have the excuse of strong emotion or intense 
situation. The frequent use of the name of God suggests the 
vain repetition of the heathen. The author’s heroes are Chris- 
tian soldiers, but their language smacks overmuch of the bar- 
rack-room, and the author himself might be described as the Rud- 
yard Kipling of orthodoxy. 

And yet the reviewer is emphatically one who does like Mr. 
Chesterton. He likes him for his courage, his wholesomeness, 
his fun, and for his interest—no less sincere than uncon- 
ventional— in metaphysics and theology. Nor is the writer 
one of those who doubts the sincerity of Mr. Chesterton’s views 
because of their frequent expression in paradox. A paradox 
might be defined as the instantaneous photograph of fact 
moving at full speed. Mr. Chesterton’s whole philosophy is, 
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s he so often tells us, paradoxical in nature, and since his credo 
is fundamentally a credo guia imposstbile, it is difficult to attack 
its logic. And yet it is just here that one may find chief reason 
for disagreement, since, upon a confessedly illogical basis, he 
builds a scheme which grows more and more logical, until he is 
forced —according to a passage in his Orthodoxy—into a 
belief in fairies. The force of such a reductio ad absurdum 
apparently never troubles Mr. Chesterton. His fight for belief 
is so brilliantly offensive that he has no time for the more pro- 
saic work of defence. With his true British courage he never 
knows when he is beaten. And herein lies his strength and 
weakness. L. WaRDLAw MILEs. 


Boccaccio. A Biographical Study, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
numerous other Illustrations. By Edward Hutton. New York: The 
John Lane Co. 1910. 


Few writers of to-day are as well equipped as Mr. Hutton 
for undertaking a literary work such as he has given us. He 
has essayed and admirably achieved an exhaustive biography. 
His many previous books on Italian history, literature, and art 
have given him the necessary background across which to throw 
in luminous relief this most lovable scholar-poet, unquestionably 
the most human of Italy’s three world-poets, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio; to the first of whom he was to stand as world- 
sponsor, and to the second in some such relation as Goethe to 
Schiller. 

Mr. Hutton has written his book for the general reader as well 
as for the scholar, and hence the body of the text is compara- 
tively free from any discussion of the minor debatable points 
that must perforce grow up around a man like Boccaccio. Dis- 
cussion is more or less studiously restricted to a very free and 
full use of the footnote. Larger and more vital questions, like 
Boccaccio’s parentage and place of birth, his first residence in 
Naples and his real relation to Fiammetta, her death, as well as 
that of his father, and the consequent change in Boccaccio’s 
life and creative activity, are fully discussed in a vivid narrative 
style. Mr. Hutton’s conclusions are, in the main, in accord 
with accepted criticism ; where he differs, he stands squarely by 
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the writings of Boccaccio, rejecting such statements that are, he 
says, “asserted with the air of a medieval Pope speaking ex 
cathedra, no sort of evidence in support of the assertion being 
vouchsafed”’ (p. 130). 

Boccaccio is known to English readers chiefly through one 
work, the importance of whose masterful prose is sometimes 
overlooked, as well as the hint, “andere Zeiten, andere Sitten,” 
forgotten by them. With intent, it seems, Mr. Hutton has con- 
fined the chapter on the Decameron to a few pages, adding a 
synopsis of it in the valuable appendices. Certainly, Boccaccio 


as a man and in relation to the social and literary history of his 


time, gains immeasurably in this book over any previous treat- 
ment ; for, while Mr. Hutton’s presentment is biographical, with 
Boccaccio’s attitude towards women as the running thread, in 
his statement of Boccaccio’s position with respect to the Italian 


Renaissance innovations in the field of letters, he has given us , 


several most readable chapters after the method of comparative 
literature. G. L. SwiccGett. 


THE SOUTH IN THE BUILDING OF THE NATION. Complete in ten volumes. 
Richmond, Virginia: The Southern Historical Society. 


In the introduction to volume X, Professor S. C. Mitchell, 
one of the editors-in-chief, gives the spirit animating the whole 
work and the point of view from which it was undertaken. The 
treatment is not sectional in the narrow sense, nor is “localism 
here at variance with nationalism.” ‘Southern issues are viewed 
in the light of national destiny.” The whole work falls into 
eight divisious: Histories of the Separate States, The Political 
History, The Economic History, The Literary and Intellectual 
Life, Fiction, Oratory, The Social Life, Biography. Thus 
almost every possible phase of Southern life, past and present, is 
included and discussed in detail by Southern scholars, educators, 
and statesmen. The work is, therefore, both comprehensive and 
representative. It is to be regretted, however, that the set 
should appear in incomplete form, with volumes V and VI yet 
to follow. Ina subsequent issue of THE Review will be given 
fuller and more adequate estimate of this important work. 
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M.A., Classical Lecturer, Selwyn College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 
vii+256. $1.25 met. 

Mr. Malden has endeavored to consider the missionary work of the 
Christian Church as a whole. He has tried to set forth shortly the 
~—e/ upon which missionary enthusiasm rests, to sketch the missionary 

istory of the Fn and to offer some suggestions as to methods of 
maintaining and extending interest in missions, and of equipping 
missionaries for their work. In writing he has thought less of the pro- 
fessed student than of the ordinary reader, and has therefore tried to 
keep the text free from technicalities. 


LITTLE SERMONS ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 


By the Rev. JoHN WAKEFORD, B.D., Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Anfield, 
Liverpool. Author of “ The Glory of the Cross,” etc. Crown 8vo. pp. 
vii+280. $1.50 met. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE AND THE LARGER HOPE. 
By the Rt. Rev. J. E. Mercer, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. Crown 8vo. 
PP. Vi+195. $1.20 met. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 443-449 4th Av., New York 
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THE 


South Atlantic Quarterly 


Subscription, $2.00 a year; single copies, Fifty Cents. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS : 


William Garrott Brown, Governor Jos. W. Folk, Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Hamilton W. Mabie, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
Bliss Perry, Edwin A. Alderman, Chas. Forster Smith. 


‘“* Precisely the sort of periodical of which our country stands in the 
greatest need.’’—T7he Dial (Chicago). 


‘““The discussion to which the South Atlantic Quarterly has so far 
invited its readers is of a very high order in point of candor, dignity, 
care as to facts and intellectual independence. It is also, it may be re- 
marked—though this was to be expected—of a literary excellence quite 
u ’ = level of like discussions either here or in England.’’— New 

ork Times. 


‘The South Atlantic Quarterly is representative of the intellectual 
and economic vigor that characterizes the new South. It is edited with 
marked catholicity and breadth of vision. Indeed, its point of view is 
national rather than sectional, but its appeal is made with peculiar 
force to Southern men. By supporting such a periodical as this the 
South is demonstrating its loyalty to the highest national ideals.’’—AL- 
BERT SHAW, Editor of the Review of Reviews. 


“The South Atlantic Quarterly gives to the South an rqermns 
for expression on all the great questions of the day. The Northern 
reader is able through its pages to inform himself as to the life, thought 
and aspirations of the Southern people. The editors are rendering a 
great service to all sections of our country.’’—J. H. KIRKLAND, Chan- 
cellor, Vanderbilt University. 


“The South Atlantic Quarterly is one of the most interesting and 
significant periodicals in our country. It not only has a distinct liter- 
ary and critical value of its own, but it has a representative quality 
standing for an intelligent and loyal effort to express the spirit 
and aims of the South in developing its old ideals and traditions under 
the new conditions which have arisen since the Civil War, and in ap- 
plying the principles of reason and the results of culture to the consid- 
eration of the problem which the Southern people have to solve.’’— 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Address: 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Interesting Books 
on a Variety of Topics 


Che Conquest of Consumption. By Woops Hurcuinson. 
Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postpaid $1.10. 


‘It is so valiant, so cheerful, so sensible and suggestive, it will give good advice to in- 
valids. Meantime if every well person would read it he would find some wise hints about 
maintaining his health or conserving that of his fellow-men.’’—Louisville Courier-fournal. 


@ Study of the Drama. By Branper Martuews. 
Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postpaid $1.64. 
‘*A book of exceptional value to the student of the theater.’’— Indianapolis News. 
«Mr. Matthews displays a wealth of learning in his book, but his treatment and style 


are never dull, and the reader will be interested from first page to last."’— Chicago Record- 
Herald, 


€ssays on the Spot, By Cuarves D. Stewart. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36. 


‘‘Mr. Stewart has made an interesting book of essays. Every subject he takes up is 
treated with vigor and thoughtfulness.’’— Springfield Republican. 


‘*There’s reason enough for calling him our Western Thoreau.— Colliers, N. Y. 


at the Sign of the Bobby-Horse. By Evizasern Bistanp 
ET 


MORE. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.36. 

‘‘There’s masculinity — for breadth of view — in each one of the Bisland essays, yet 
the style has a delightful femininity of grace and suppleness. With close, clear reasoning 
along the ways of human nature does the author mate a happy, healthy, sometimes 
whimsicai and always kindly humor.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Wy Friend the Indian. By James McLaveuuw. 
Illustrated. $2.30 wef. Postpaid $2.67. 
**No book on Indians and Indian affairs of modern times, that we are aware of, is so in- 
tensely interesting, so fair-minded, and so just as this. It is a first-hand study of Indian 
character by one who knows it thoroughly.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


Che Bealth of the City. By Goprrey. 
$1.25 met. Postpaid $1.36. 
‘*This little book should serve both as an awakening to the indifferent and the ignorant, 
and a guide to the interested, for Mr. Godfrey is one of those very uncommon scientists 


who writes with compelling clearness and charm without any sacrifiee of accuracy.”’— 
Clliers, N. Y. 


Personal Power. By J. Tucker 
$1.50 met. Postpaid $1.62. 


‘Vigorous and wholesome talks to college men.’’— Kansas City Star. 
‘*They are healthy in tone, vital, full of energy and sane. Dr. Tucker's is a con- 


structive philosophy of life, and it is simply and concisely expressed.’’— St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 


Cberp-Day Business for Women. By Mary A. 
$1.25 met. Postpaid $1.35. 
‘It is marked by the greatest simplicity of statement and the plainest explanation of 
terms and forms, so that, no matter how uninitiated a woman may be in the mysterious 


world of business she will find in this volume nothing beyond her understanding.’’— New 
York limes. 


Boston bougbton oifflin Company New York 
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Royal Insurance Co., Limited 


OF LIVERPOOL 


Leading Fire Insurance Company of the World 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
MILTON DARGAN, Manager 
F. M. MIKELL, U.S. ATKINSON, 


Ass’t Manager 2d Ass’t Manager 
Kentucky South Carolina Alabama 
Tennessee Oklahoma Mississippi 
Georgia Indian Territory Louisiana 
Florida Arkansas Texas 
Virginia North Carolina 


Method and Persistence 


@ In saving, as in other undertakings, success is most definitely assured 
when a systemetic method is adopted. Next, it is essential that the 
method be followed out persistently. 

@ The first step is to decide upon a certain amount to be laid aside each 
week or month. 

@ The second is the opening of a savings-account. 

@ The third is regularly depositing in that account the sum first deter- 
mined upon. 

@ $1.00 opens an account in this bank. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Shareholders’ Liability... ..... 1 000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (earned) .............. 830,000.00 

Security to Depositors $2,830,000.00 


Capital, Surplus and Stockholders’ Liability, $2,830,000.00 


Only Million-Dollar National Bank in Tennessee’’ 


Beas Savings Department Open Saturday Evenings 6 to 8 Sq 
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SEWANEE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


General Editor—The Rev. ArTHuR R. Gray, Chaplain of the 
University of the South. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH, by the Rt. Rev. A. 
C. A. Hatt, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Vermont. (Now 
ready.) 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, by the Very Rev. 
SamueEL Hart, D.D., LL.D., Dean of Berkeley Divinity 
School. (Now ready) 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, by the Rev. Lorine W. Batten, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of the Literature and Interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, General Theological Seminary. 
(In Preparation.) 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. (To be arranged for.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES, by the Very Rev. Cuas. L. WeELts, Ph.D., 
Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans. (In 
Preparation. ) 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY FROM THE THIRD CEN- 
TURY, by the Very Rev. Cuas. L. Wetts, Ph.D. (In 
Preparation. ) 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, by the Rev. Grorce WILLIAM 
Dovctas, D.D., Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York. (In Preparation.) 


APOLOGETICS. (To be arranged for.) 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (To be arranged for.) 


a» /n uniform volumes, 12-mo, cloth, printed on imported English 
paper, price $1.50 per volume, post prepaid. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS of SEWANEE TENNESSEE 
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~ A Valuable Contribution to American Biographies 


General Kirby-Smith 


~@ The Life of this “Chevalier Bayard of the 
Confederate Army” (whose statue the State of 
Florida has recently ordered placed in the 
National Hall of Statuary in the City of Wash- 
ington), has just been issued from the Univer- 
sity Press of Sewanee. 
@ The literary work is done by ARTHUR How- 
H ARD NOLL, editor of “ Bishop Quintard’s Mem- 
| oirs of the War.’ The book is almost an 
autobiography, and relies chiefly upon letters 
a) written by Edmund Kirby-Smith at West 
t | | 4 _ Point, on the battle-fields of the War with 
| ! Mexico, on the Southwestern frontier, in Vir- 


ginia while recruiting the Army of the Con- 
L federacy, in the Trans-Mississippi Department 
of the Confederate States, and in Cuba. It is 
wi a valuable contribution to American biogra- 
mi | phies, and should be in every public library. 

| aa @ The book has a photogravure portrait of 
ony | General Kirby-Smith as he appeared in war 
| . time, and facsimile reproductions of the “last 
| official order issued in the Confederate Army.” 
| 12mo; cloth; about 300 pages. Price, $1.50 
; net; by mail, $1.60. 


The University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 


| 
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Special List of Publications of The 


University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 
General Kirby-Smith 


By ARTHUR HowarD NOLL. Cloth, 12mo; about 300 pages. With 
photogravure portrait. A valuable contribution to American biographies 
and of especial interest to collectors of Sewaneana. Price, $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.60. 

“ The Life of General Edmund Kirby-Smith by the Reverend Arthur Howard Noll, of Sewanee» 
will be welcomed by all Sewanee men who love the memory of that most popular professor and 
friend; by all Confederate soldiers who admire and reverence the name of this gallant and splendid 
soldier—-a very Chevalier Bayard of the South; and by every American, who is glad to read the 
story and do honor to to the memory of the man who in every relation of life was without fear and 
without reproach.""—Rt. Rev. THos. F, Gartor, in The Diocese of Tennessee. 


Doctor Quintard: Chaplain C. S. A., and Second 


Bishop of Tennessee 


Being his Memoirs of the War, edited and extended by the Rev. ARTHUR 
HowarD NOLL. New edition, cloth, 1z2mo, with steel portrait, $1.00 net. 
The same in paper coves, without portrait, 50 cents. 


“* Part of its charm is its very frankness and the glimpses it affords of the more or less intimate 
life of an aristocracy long since a memory and now fast becoming a tradition.” —The Churchman. 


‘* The book is a valuable contribution to the historical narrative of the war, and especially to 
certain religious aspects of that strife.’"—Boston Times. 


Apostolic Succession and the Problem of Uni 


By Rev. EpwarD McCrapy. With an Introduction by Rt. Rev. T. D. 
Bratton, D.D. Cloth, 1z2mo; 163 pages. Price, $1.10 net. 


“* This is an able, honest, fearless, and thorough-going formal exposition and advocacy of what 
the author conceives to be the logic of the Quadrilateral. Let us have just such treatment of every 
aspect of this vital and many-sided of questions, and with sure faith in God try to unite with Him 
in His purpose to work out the blessed resultant of all the forces now ingly so h ly at 
conflict..""—W. P. DuBosg, in The Churchman, 


Special Editions published by the University Press 


MILTON’sS ODE ON THE MORNING.-OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. With an In- 
troduction by Glen Levin Swiggett, Ph.D. Ten copies bound in full Levant 
and decorated by the Sisters of S. Mary, were sold immediately upon publi- 
cation at $10.00 each. A limited number of the regular edition, printed on 
Deckel-edge Strathmore paper, bound in boards, are for sale at $1.00 net. 

“* From the University Press of Sewanee Tennessee comes a book that makes us of the North to 
wonder, for bookmaking has been reckoned as among the lost arts below Mason and Dixon's 
line. . . . Of this book only 250 copies were made—a number totally inadequate to meet the de- 
mand were its graceful beauties known to admirers of fine bookmaking.—Chicage Evening Post. 
COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS. By President Charles Cuthbert Hall. French 

hand-made paper, full Levant, $5.00; limp leather, $2.00. 


EMERSON’s EssAy ON COMPENSATION. With an Introduction by Prof. 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase. Marbled boards, $1.00; paper wrappers, 50 cents. 


Plant Winchester Trees 


3 YEARS OF FAIR DEALING have built our Nurseries from a few 

acres to a mammoth plant of over 700 acres. We can successfully ac- 
cept and fill orders for 100 to 100,000 or more trees. Our mode of packing 
insures you to get our trees in FINE CONDITION. Our specialties are: 
APPLE, PEACH, PEAR, CHERRY, BUDDED AND GRAFTED 
PECAN TREES. We have thousands of pleased customers. Agents 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. Winchester, Tenn. 


wanted. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
on the plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Sewanee has a na- 
tional reputation as a health resort all the year 
around. 


The Departments of the University are: 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL 
AND ENGINEERING 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


prepares boys for this and other Universities and 


for business. For catalague and other information, 
address THE HEADMASTER, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


The scholastic year opens in September, and is 
divided into two terms, Advent and Easter. 


For catalogues and other information, address 


W. B. HALL, M.A., M.D., . 
Vice-Chancellor 


or THE REGISTRAR. 
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A MONTHLY LIST OF 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW 

EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, 

OCTOBER rourRTH AVENUE AND 30rT# 
Igto0 STREET, NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., late President of the Royal 
Historical Society, and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 
the ‘English Historical Review.’’ In Twelve Volumes, 8vo. $2.60 met, each. 


Vol. VI. Completing the Work will be Published Immediately. 
OF EDWARD VI. TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH 
1547-1603). 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Professor of 
English History in the University of London. With 2 Maps. 


“The Political History of England,’’ 12 vols., will be supplied in sets up to De- 


cember 31, 1910, at the price of $28.00 net, after which date the price will be 
$30.00 net. 


“Full, clear, scholarly, moderate, and useful.’’—Annals of the American Academy. 


“The History already shows that it is to be well compacted, homogeneous, 
and of uniform quality.".—The Nation. 


“With the issue of each successive volume, the importance of this history is 
made more clearly evident.""— Boston Transcript. 


“Is now recognized as the standard history of England.’’—Standard, London. 


“A most valuable series of books written by competent historians.""—Daily 
News, London. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.'S MONTHLY LIST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued. 


KING EDWARD VII AS A SPORTSMAN. 


Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Assistant Editor of the Badminton %- 

brarp of Sports and Pastimes, with special articles by Lord Marcus BERESFORD, 

Sir Seymour Fortescugz, R.N., and the Right Hon. Lord RIBBLESDALBE. 

[In Preparation, 

This work is being undertaken with the advice and consent of his late Majesty, 

and will deal with all the various branches of sport of which King Edward was so dis- 
tinguished a patron, and in which he was an active participator. 


THE SPANISH JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND. 
Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 8vo. [In the Press, 


This further volume of the Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland is an account of 
two journeys in Spain undertaken by Lord and Lady Holland in 1803-5 and 1808-9, 


A QUAKER POST-BAG: —~ a Selection of Letters from William Penn to Sir John 
Rodes, of Barlbrough Hall, Derby, 1693-1742, with some others. 
Selected and Edited by Mrs. G. LOCKER-LAMPSON. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. AuGusTINE BrirreELL, M.P. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
[Nearly Ready. 


THE FIRST DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


By the Author of ‘A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life of a Prig,’’ ete. 
With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 8vo.  [.Vearly Ready, 


THE ROSE GODDESS: and other Sketches of Mystery and Romance. 
J LADY RUSSELL (of Swallowfield, Berks), Author of ‘‘Three Generations 
of Fascinating Women,” “Swallowfield and its Owners.’’ With 28 Collot 
Plates and 22 other Illustrations. Crown 4to. [/mmediately. 
These sketches vary as much in date as they do in character, and the breadth of 
ground covered may be rm from the fact that ‘‘The White Rose’’ gives us a glimpse 
of the private life of Perkin Warbeck; while the sketch which gives its title to the whole 
collection ‘“‘The Rose Goddess,”’ is a side-light on the often disputed subject of loves 
of Thomas Carlyle. 


Mr. Lano’s CuristMas Book. 
THE LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 6 colored Plates and 46 other Illustrations 
by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. $1.60 met; by mail, $1.75. [Ready. 
«*,The 23d Annual, uniform with “The Violet Fairy Book’’ and other volumes 
of The Fairy Book Series, of which an illustrated prospectus will be sent to any 
address, upon request. 


LIVES OF THE FUR FOLK: The Biographies of Redpad the Fox; Fluff-button the 
Rabbit; Grimalkin the “gone wild’? Cat; Stubbs the Badger. 
By M. D. HAVILAND. With numerous Illustrations by E. CaLpweLu. Crown 
8vo. the Press. 
The book deals with the life histories and adventures (the latter all founded on 
fact) of the fox, rabbit, cat and badger in Ireland, and is written from close obser- 
vation. The inter-relations of the various wild animals in Knockdane Wood are care- 
oo treated, and, incidentally, light is thrown on some obscure points of their natural 
story. 


THE LITTLE WIZARD OF WHITE CLOUD HILL: 


By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, Author of ‘‘Peep-in-the-World”’, etc. Illustrated. 
1zmo. $1.25. [/ mmediately 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. —Continued. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. [In the Press. 


A HISTORY OF WALES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE EDWARDIAN 
CONQUEST. 


By JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History in the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the Press. 


CLARA NOVELLO’S REMINISCENCES: 


With an Introductory Memoir by ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. Illustrated. 
8vo. $3.00 net. [Shortly. 


A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS: Leaves from the Diary of a Young Confederate, with 
an Oration on the Motives and Aims of the Soldiers of the South. 


By RANDOLPH H. McKIM, late 1st Lieutenant and A. D. C., 3rd Brigade, 
Johnston's Division, Army of Northern Virginia. With 6 Illustrations. 8vo. 
pp. XViiit+362. $2.00 met; by mail, $2.18. [Just Ready. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE: Essays on the Constitutional History from the Accession 
of Domitian (81 A. D.) to the Retirement of Nicephorus III. (1081 A. D.) 


By the Rev. F. W. BUSSELL, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 


Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 
IN FORBIDDEN SEAS: Recollections of Sea-Otter Hunting in the Kuriles. 

By A. J. SNOW, F.R.G.S. 8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. [Nearly Ready. 
CAPTAIN FERRERCOURT’S WIDOW: a Novel. 

By M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. $1.50. [In the Press. 


This story attempts to show a young attractive woman, not trained to earn her 
own living, finding the up-hill road painfully difficult. Her struggles are unheeded 
in the general clamor for existence; she succumbs to unusual, overwhelming temp- 
tation. By this means she earns a modest salary, but Fear becomes an inseparable 
companion. Then dramatically, though she has tried to safeguard herself, the un- 
expected happens. Fear takes the grim shape of Terror blocking all avenues of es- 
cape, the one thing, as it seems, remaining to her. It is bitterly hard for she is in 
touch with the spirit of youth and we But at the moment when she is prepared 
to build her altar of sacrifice, with bleeding hands, the sun shines out. 


GLAUCOMA. An Inquiry into the Physiology and Pathology of the Intro-Ocular 
Pressure. 


By THOMSON HENDERSON, M.D., Edin., Surgeon, Nottingham and Midland 
Eye Infirmary, Ophthalmic Surgeon, Midland Institute for the Blind. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. $3.00 net. [/mmediately. 


PRACTICAL MOTHERHOOD. A Manual for mothers and nurses on the care of in- 
fants and of children, the details of their feeding, hygiene, management and edu- 
cation, etc. 


By Dr. HELEN T. CAMPBELL. [Nearly Ready. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF REPRODUCTION. 
By FRANCIS H. A. MARSHALL, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Edin.), Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Agricultural Physi- 
ology. With Preface by Professor E. A. SCHAFER, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and Contributions by WILLIAM CRAMER, Ph.D., D.Sc., and JAMES LOCH- 
HEAD, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S.E. With 154 Illustrations. 8vo. [Shortly. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’'S MONTHLY LIST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued. 


BIRD FLIGHT AS THE BASIS OF HUMAN FLIGHT. 
By OTTO LILIENTHAL. Translated by A. W. Isentuat from the Second 
Edition of the Original. With Illustrations. [In the Press. 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGN OF MOTOR CARS. 


Pea GUNN, Lecturer on Motor-Car Engineering at the Glasgow and West 
fe) tland Technical College. Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net. [Ready. 


PRACTICAL PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


By EDWIN BARNARD, F.R.M.S., Lecturer in Microscopy, _— College, 
London. Illustrated. 8vo. [In the Press. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BACTERIOLOGICAL AND ENZYME CHEMISTRY. 


By GILBERT J. FOWLER, D.Sc., Lecturer in Bacteriological Chemistry in the 
Victoria University of Manchester. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. [Jn Preparation. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 
rd R. H. ADERS PLIMMER, D.Sc., Assistant Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry, University College, London. 8vo. [/mmediately. 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR MINING STUDENTS. 
By L. T. O'SHEA, M.Sc., Professor of Applied Chemistry at the Sheffield Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE LIFE AND LEGEND OF THE LADY ST. CLARE: Translated from the French 
version (1563) of Brother Francis du Puis. 
By CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. With an Introduction by Father Curusert, 
O.S.F.C. [In the Press. 
This is the English translation of a quaint sixteenth century French version of 
Thomas of Celano’s legend of St. Clare of Assisi—the companion and friend of St. 
Francis, and the Foundress of the Second Order of Franciscans, or the Poor Clares 
as they are now called. Father Cuthbert’s introduction deals with the personality 
of St. Clare and how she preserved the spirit of ‘“Holy Poverty” in her rule. The 
book is freely illustrated. 


BACK TO HOLY CHURCH: Experiences and Knowledge Acquired by a Convert. 


By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE, Professor of Modern History, and a Member 
of the Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Halle, Germany; Author of 
“The Life of William Pitt.’’ Translated from the German by G. SHOETEN- 
SACK. With a Preface by the Rev. Rozserr Hucu Benson. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


ts. 


By the Rev. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Written for the Centenary of St. 
Cuthbert’s College. Crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


AT HOME WITH GOD: Prie-dieu Papers on Spiritual Subjects. 
By the Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J., Author of ‘‘Moments before the Tab- 


ernacle,”’ ‘‘Idylls of Killowen,” etc. [In the Press. 


Che Westminster Library. 
NON-CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONS. 


By the Rev. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Crown 8vo. $1.20 met. [Jn the Press. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. DR. J. S. STONE. 


THE PRAYER BEFORE THE PASSION. 
By JAMES S. STONE, D.D., Rector of St. James’, Chicago, Illinois. Crown 
8vo. [Shortly. 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. With other Papers and Addresses. 


By GEORGE CONGREVE, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $r. 50 net. (Ready. 


LEX IN CORDE (THE LAW IN THE HEART): Studies in the Psalter. 


By W. EMERY BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. Crown 8vo. $1.50 met. [Ready. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE IN THE NICENE AND ATHA- 
NASIAN CREEDS. A Study in Theological Definition. 


fd WILLIAM SAMUEL BISHOP, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology and 
etaphysics in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Crown 8vo. 
[J mmediately. 


SERMONS TO PASTORS AND MASTERS. 


By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, M.A., Author of ‘Pastor Agnorum,” “Pastor 
Ovium,” “What is Faith?” Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. [Ready. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND AFRICAN CHURCH DIVISIONS. 


By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, B.D., Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Ilford. Crown 8vo. [In the Press 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 16 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1910 


HOME LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By H. L. PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo. pp. viiit+g96. $0.75 net. 


CONTENTS. —Introductory—Old and Young—Brothers and Sisters—The 
Enrichment of Home—Work—Religion. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST TO NON-CHRIS- 
TIAN RACES: an Apology for Christian Missions. 


By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Honorary Canon of Ripon. Editorial 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. ew Impression. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xvi+200. $1.20 net. 


“A most enlightening and thought-provoking book.’’—Spectator. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. [€burch Wanbdbooks.} 
By the Rev. C. SYDNEY CARTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 128. $0.40 net. 


FIFTY PICTURES OF GOTHIC ALTARS. (Alcuin Club Collections X.) 


Selected and Described by PERCY DEARMER, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin, London. 8vo. Boards, $6.00 net. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 16 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1910—Cont'd. 


Cnglish Church Manuals 

NO. 19. THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. ; 

By the Rev. A. J. TAIT, B.D., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
NO. 20. CONFIRMATION. 

oe Most Rev. J. C. WRIGHT, Archbishop of Sydney and Primate of Aus- 

tralia. 

**, These Manuals are issued in paper covers at $0.40 net, per dozen, assorted, 
or $3.00 met, per 100, assorted. 


FRANCISCAN DAYS OF VIGIL. A Narrative of Personal Views and Developments, 
By RICHARD DE BARY. (‘‘Brother Angelo’), Author of “Mystical Fellow- 


ship,” *‘ The Land of Promise,” etc. Crown 8vo. pp. vi+230. $1.50 net. 
“As a human document it is of exceptional interest .’-—GuaRDIAN. 
book far more human and hardly less fascinating than Newman's ‘Apologia.’” 
—SPECrATorR. 


THE IRISH R.M. SERIES. 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. are now issuing a Cheaper Edition of these famous 
stories by E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. The price of each 
volume is now $1.00 net. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. ©. SOMERVILLE. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
With 35 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 
With 51 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE: Irish Sketches. 

With ro Illustrations by E. &. SOMERVILLE. 

“As sketches of Irish life and character they are inimitable. The illustrations 
are as good as the text.’’—IJrish Weekly Mail. 

“No better works of the kind have appeared probably since Lever wrote ‘Charles 
O’Malley’ and ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ and in these books all the humorous smartness 
of the Irish is admirably depicted, while the various characters are naturally as well 
as skilfully drawn.’’—The Field. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With 53 Illustrations. Cheaper Re-issue. 8vo. 
Ppp. xvi+286. $2.00 net. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With 71 Illustrations. Cheaper Re-issue. 8vo. 
Ppp. xVi+301. $2.00 net. 
«* These two books were issued in 1899 and 1900, respectively, and were pioneer 
books in the modern revival of gardening. 


CLEAN PETER AND THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By OTTILIA ADELBORG. Translated from the Swedish by Mrs. GRAHAM 
ALLAS. With 24 Colored Plates. New Edition. Oblong 4to. $1.25. 


GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND. 
4 J. S. BARKER, Second Master, Royal Deaf and Dumb Schools, Manchester. 
ith Preface by Dr. ALFRED A. MUMFORD, Medical Referee, Manchester 
Grammar School. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. xxii+65. $0.60 net. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 16 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1910—Cont'd. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. pp. xiv+276. $2.00 net. 


BUSINESS ORGANISATION. (Hongmans’ Commercial Series.) 

By LAWRENCE R. DICKSEE, M.Com., F.C.A., Lecturer at the London 

School of Economics and Political Science. Crown 8vo. pp. x+283. $1.50. 

CONTENTS.—The Nature and Constitution of Business Houses—Partnerships 
—Borrowed Capital; The Nature and Constitution of Business (continued)—Limited 
Companies—Public and Private Companies—Co-operative Societies—Secret Organi- 
sations; The Financing of a new Business; The Organisation of Control and Respon- 
sibility; The Organisation of Control and Responsibility (continued); The Renume- 
ration of Employees; The Renumeration of Workmen; The “Intelligence Depart- 
ment”; The Stock Exchange Practice; The Organisation of Credit—Instruments of 
Credit; The Organisation of Credit (continued)—Foreign Exchanges; The Orga- 
nisation of Payments; The ‘‘Credit partment’; Insolvent Debtors’ Accounts; 
Co-operation and Profit-Sharing; The Organisation of Fluctuating and Temporary 
Businesses; The Relations of Speculation to Business—Insurance; The Relations of 
Speculation to Business (continued)—Insurance; Pnblic Regulation and Control of 
Business Affairs; Index. 
SIX oe a THINKERS: Bentham, J. S. Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, and 

. H. Green. 
By JOHN MAC CUNN, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool. Re-issue at a reduced price. Crown 8vo. pp. iv+ 268. $1.00 net. 


iparbard iistorical Studies. 
XIV. THE FRANKPLEDGE SYSTEM. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED MORRIS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of European 
History in the University of Washington. 8vo. pp. xvit+194. $1.75** 


Cornell Studies in Classical JPbilology. 
XIX. THE POETIC PLURAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HOMERIC USAGE. 
By HORACE LEONARD JONES. 8vo. pp. iv+167. $0.80* 


in History, Cconomics and Law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 

Vol. XXXVII. No.2. LEGAL DEVELOPMENT IN COLONIAL MASSACHUSETTS. 

By C. J. HILKEY. 8vo. Paper covers. $1.25* 
Vol. XXXVIII. No. 1. THE PUBLIC DOMAIN AND DEMOCRACY. 

By R. T. HILL. 8vo. Paper covers. $2.00* 
Vol. XXXVIII. No.2. ORGANISMIC THEORIES OF THE STATE. 

By F. W. COKER. 8vo. Paper covers. $1.50* 


Vol. XXXIX. No.1. THE MAKING OF THE BALKAN STATES. 
By W.S. MURRAY. 8vo. Papercovers. $1.50* 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES, ARRANGED FOR REPETITION ON A NEW PLAN. 
* By H. WILLIAMS-WHITE, B.A. (Lond.), and E. ROBICHEZ, B.és L. Fep. 
8vo. pp. viiit72. $0.50. 
SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. 
By F. RITCHIE, M.A., Author of ‘“‘Fabule Faciles,”’ ‘‘First Steps in Latin,” 


etc. Edited by F. C. STAPLES, M.A., Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 
Crown 8vo. pp. Viiit+164. $0.75* 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 16 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1910—Cont'd. 
FRACTURES AND SEPARATED EPIPHYSES. 


London Hospital; Senior House Surgeon and Registrar, Sch. Tropical Medicine, 

London; Clin. Asst. to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 

With ror Illustrations. 8vo. pp. viiit+304. $3.00 net. 

Dealing with the more practical aspects of fractures, and giving special attention 
to the smaller details of treatment. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GYNZCOLOGY. 

By W. BLAIR BELL, B.S., M.D., Assistant Gynecological Surgeon, Royal In- 

firmary, Liverpool. With 7 Colored Plates by A. K. Maxwe tt, and over 350 

other Illustrations. 8vo. pp. xxVili¢+551. $6.00 net. 

The arrangement of the book is on entirely new lines; and the subject matter is 
not a mere compilation of various views, but rather a presentment of the latest con- 
clusions and methods, including the results of the author’s own work. The illustra- 
_— are eae all original, and will be regarded as an especially attractive feature 
of the book. 


SANITARY LAW IN QUESTION AND ANSWER: for the Use of Students of 
Public Health. 
By CHARLES PORTER, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P. (Ed.), Author of “School 
Hygiene and the Laws of Health.”” Crown 8vo. pp. xiv+150. $0.90 met. } 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHEMISTRY OF PAINTS. 
By J. NEWTON FRIEND, Ph.D. (Wirz.), D.Sc. (Birmingham), Author of 
“The Theory of Valency.’’ With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. pp. x+204. $1.20 net. 
This work is the outcome of a series of lectures delivered to a class of Practical 
Painters and Decorators. The majority of the students did not possess even a most 
elementary knowledge of chemistry. It is the author’s endeavor to show that a very 
thorough knowledge of the chemistry of paints may be acquired by the average 
student, without the use of technical terms. 


EXPERIMENTAL APPLIED MECHANICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


By JAMES L. MAXIM, B.Sc. (Vict.), F.G.S. (Lond.), Author of ‘“The Appren- 
tice’s Course of Experimental Physics and Mechanics.”” With Diagrams, 
Examination Questions, Tables of Logarithms, Constants, etc. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. xvi-176. .60* 


Edited by R. H. ADERS PLIMMER, D.Sc., and F. G. HOPKINS, M.A., M.B.,D.Se. 


THE FATS. 
By J. B. LEATHES, F.R.C.S., Professor of Pathological Chemistry in the 
University of Toronto. Royal 8vo. pp. x+138. $1.25 met. 
This work is addressed to physiologists who have trained themselves chemically, 
and to chemists who are alive to the legitimate aspirations of biology. 


A MANUAL OF DRAWING: Part I. 


By W. W. RAWSON, A.R.C.A., of the Department of Public Education, Cape 
of Good Hope. With 19 Plates (4 in Color) and 33 Illustrations in the Text. 
Post 4to. pp. iv+107. $0.90 net. 


By ALBERT JAMES WALTON, M.S., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Surgical Registrar, 


Monographs on Wiochemistry. 
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The University Press 


of Sewanee Tennessee 


does plain printing of the more dignified kind, without needless 
ornament, brass-rule intricacies, or modern type fads. Anyone 
interested in this kind of printing is invited to write for prices, 
which will be found satisfactory to the informed and discrimi- 
nating buyer of printed matter. THE PREss prints books, peri- 
odicals and anything calling for the exercise of the printer’s 
conscience, judgment and skill. 


O OG RS OMination 
Sperl- ee 
Noll 2 


The Church 
Hook Store 


S the place to purchase BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS, 

from the very cheap ones, to leave in the 
pew, up to those in calf, morocco and 
seal. Also all books and literature 
required in either Church or Sunday- 
school work. 
{3 Whenever you wish to procure 
no matter by whom or where published, or 
desire information concerning prices, editions, 
etc., write to 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 
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High Living means, in reality, Good Cooking 


Not every one can have the delicacies enjoyed 
by the royal blood, but all can have the 
wholesome, appetizing cooking of the famous 


National 
Steel Range 


Made with perfect heat circulation, it bakes 
evenly at top and bottom. Asbestos lined, it 
saves by direct comparative test, one-third in 
fuel. The handsomest range made, to our taste. 

Write for catalogue and prices. 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturing Housefurnishers 
217-223 Third Ave. North Nashville, Tennessee 


22.24 &26 RIVER 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.N.Y. NEW YORK. 

Manufacture Superior 
RCH CHIMESCHOOL 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
Albany, New York 


Caps, Gowns and Hoods 


TO THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Correct Hoods for All Degrees. Class Contracts a Specialty 
Our Sewanee Representative, Mr. E. B, ANDREWS 
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Ohe B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


Official Jewelers to The University of the South 


DIAMONDS 


AND RCH GOLD JEWELRY 


Patek, Phillips @ Co..and American Watches 
Ecclesiastical, Fraternity Goods, 
Sterling Silver Goods, Art Goods, and Cut Glass 


Expert Repairing of Jewelry and Watches 
All Work Warranted 


Our mail Order Department is prepared to handle your busi- 
ness. Write for 96-page catalogue. 


Ghe B. H. STIEF JEWELRY CO. 
Jas. B. Carr, Pres. & Mgr. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


GOWNS | Henry Pilrher’s Sons 
Pipe 
Organs 


With all Modern Accessories 
of practical value 


Caps anv 


Faculty Gowns, Hoods, Church 
Vestments, Clerical LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Clothing 
COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Avenue Solicited 
New York 


Represented by Mr. K. E. Taylor, Sewanee, Tennessee | Dighest Award at World's Fair 


Uf Wp. 

Best Workmanship and Material 


V. B. President. W. E, Tavsort, Ast’t Treas. 

R. W. GREENFIELD, Vice Pres. A. B. BattLe, "Secretary. 

HARRY PARKER, Treasurer. KENT SANDRIDGE, Ast’t Sec’y. 
F.P. McDowkR LL, Manager Factory. 


The Leading Furniture House of the South 


Company 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Furniture, Mattresses, Springs, 
Hardwood Mantles, Etc. 


209 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH 
WAREHOUSE, CORNER FIRST AND MAIN 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Factory and Mills: Tullahoma and Sewanee, Tenn, 


Refers by Special Permission to the University 
of the South, Sewanee. 


Harris Lithia Water 


NATURE’S SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Liver, Kidney, Stomach, Bladder Troubles 
Indigestion and Dyspepsia 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Harris Lithia Springs Company 


HARRIS SPRINGS, 6B. C. 


Medical testimony furnished on request 
Hotel open June 15 to Sept. 15 
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SPURLOCK-NEAL CO. 


Wholesale Druggists 


Fine Chemicals, Domestic and Foreign Fancy Goods, 
Druggists’ Sundries, and Cigars 


Manufacturers of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


214-216 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Up-to-Date Liver Pills 
Up-to-Date Liver Medi- 


cine and Sarsaparilla 
Combined 


Up-to-Date Worm Killer 
Up-to-Date 

Cough Remedy 
Up-to-Date Eyewater 
Up-to-Date Chill Tablets 
Up-to-Date Liniment 
Up-to-Date Salve 
Up-to-Date 

Chapped Hand Mixture 

Up-to-Date 

iarrhea Remedy 
They are Good! Try Them! 


Stagmaler & Fletcher 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Coffees 


Are Always 
Uniform 


COFFEES 


Teas, Baking Powders 
Spices and 
Flavoring Extracts 


KORTEN BROTHERS 


29 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


We make a specialty of supplying , 
large institutions, aa 
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Sandford Duncan 


Real Estate, Rental and Loans 
206 Union Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 


GALE & FRIZZELL 


Fire and Tornado 
Insurance 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Arihur Doll | 


Fairbanks’ History of 
The University of the South, $2.00 


Bishop Quintard’s Memoirs 
‘ of the War, new edition, $1.00 


Life of General Kirby-Smith 


By mail, $1.60 = 


The Sewanee Review 
Quarterly 


Sets of the Review Bought and 
Sold, etc., etc., ete, 


Some early issues of the Review are 
now rare and valuable. It will gh to 
look up and see what Dw have, and 
report to the above nam 


FRED C. DORIDER WILL M. SIDEBOTTOM 
Catering for Wedding Parties and Receptions 
Telephone 427 


DORIDER & SIDEBOTTOM 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Restaurant 


Fancy Bakery, Ice Cream Parlor, and Confectionery. 
Manufacturers of Dorider & Sidebottom’s Celebrated 
Ice Cream and Sherbet. 


513 Church St. (near McKendree Church), Nashville, Tenn. 


The Castner=-Knott 


Dry Goods Company 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE 
AND-RETAIL DEALERS 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Shoes, Cloaks, Carpets, 
Upholstery, Men’s Furnishings, 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 
China and Glassware, 
Books, etc., etc. 


Mailing Department a Specialty 


Samples Freely Sent on Application 


618, 620 and 622 Church St., Cor. Seventh Ave. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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‘THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
QUARTERLY 


HIS REVIEW, established in November, 1892, under the 

auspices of the Faculty of the University of the South, has 
just completed its seventeenth year. It is devoted to reviews 
of new and important books ; to literary criticism ; to papers on 
such topics of general literature as require fuller treatment than 
they receive in popular magazines and less technical treatment 
than they receive in specialist publications; and to discussions 
of vital questions in education, politics, economics, history, 
philosophy, art, science, and religion. In other words, THE 
REviEw conforms more nearly to the type of the English Re- 
views than is usual with American periodicals. In policy it is 
not the organ either of an institution or of a church. Without 
being sectional, it seeks to represent fairly the best spirit of the 
: South in its views on national problems and in its aspirations 
towards higher ideals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have their 
important books reviewed will address as indicated below. 
Where the return of an article is desired, stamps should be in- 
closed. In all cases the full name of the contributor must be 
given, though it need not be published. 

Each number consists of 128 -large octavo pages, printed on 
heavy paper. The dates of issue are January, April, July, and 
October of each year. Subscription price, $2 a year in advance.. 
Single numbers, 50 cents each. 


Suitable advertisements are inserted at the following rates : 


One Time Two Times Three Times Four Times 


One Page ............ $16 00 $30 00 $40 co $50 00 f 
Half Page............ 8 00 7° 20 00 25 00 

uarter Page......... 400 00 12 00 00 

ighth Page.......... 2 00 4.00 6 00 


Address all communications to 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Composition and Presswork Done at The University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 
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The South in the Building 


the 


Designed to record the 
A History of the the making of the 


. ican Nation; to portray the @ 
Souther n States _ character and genius, to esa 4 
icle the achievements and progress, and to illustrate the life and “@ 
traditions of the Southern people. 


EDITORS: 


FRANKLIN L. RILEY, A.M., PH.D, SamuEt C, MITCHELL, PH.D., LL.D. © 


University of Mississippr University of South Carolina 


J. A.C. CHANDLER, PH.D., LL.D. Epwin M.A., PH.D. 
Richmond, Va. Trinity College, N.C. 7 
Joun B. HENNEMAN, M.A. PH.D. Hon. Tuomas E. Watson, 4 
University of the South Thomson, Ga. ae 


James C. BALLaGH, PE.D., LL.D. Wa L. FLEMING, A.M., PH.D. 
Johns Hopkins University Louisiana State University 


Nearly 300 Eminent from every walk of life, represent-_ 
‘ ing every Southern university, form | 
Scholars and Writers, our staff of contributors, so ar- am 
ranged that each writer treats of the subject in which he is recog- “9 
nized as an authority. 


‘Twelve Volumes, Well Bound, Aptly and Beautifully Illustrated. 
Specially Manufactured Paper, Clear, Readable Type. 


Address 
A P t l C d 3 q 

Sample Pages | Publication Society @ 


and 1001-4 Mutual Building 
Full Information. Richmond, Virginia 
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